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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE annowfhcement on the same day of Hitler’s arrangements 
T for Germany and General Eisenhower’s arrangements for Ger- 
many forms a by no means unfortunate coincidence, which gains 
some further point from the fact that the Trades Union Congress 
was simultaneously declaring for firm treatment for Germany 
and defeating an amendment tending to water down the main resolu- 
tion on the subject. 
masse, supported by Himmler with rhetoric on the level of Goebbels’ 
most luxurious periods, it need only be said that it is the natural 
response to an invasion which the German leaders realise will be 
irresistible, but that to improvise a Landsturm, or home . defence 
army, in the days of the Battle of Leipsig, which Himmler pointedly 
recalled, was a very different matter from arming untrained citizens 
in the era of tanks and bombers and flame-throwers. The invasion, 
in spite of the Landsturm and all else, will continue and prevail, 
and the announcement of the régime to be established temporarily— 
that is, till organised resistance in Germany ceases—is opportune. 
The measures described by one of the heads of Civil Affairs in 
Paris on Wednesday are stern, as they necessarily must be, but just. 
Every trace of Nazism will be wiped out and war criminals will be 
arrested, for subsequent trial by an approved procedure, but the 
ordinary apparatus of justice in Germany as it existed before the 
Nazis distorted it will be applied, and so far as possible the popula- 
tion, provided it attempts no acts subversive of the authority of the 
Allied commanders, will be free to live its life securely, private 
property in particular being in all ordinary cases retained. The only 
provision which raises some question is that laying it down that 
the English shall be the official language. This presumably means 
that proclamations will be issued in English, but it will clearly be 
necessary to append a German translation ; and it will be still more 
difficult to make English the only official language in areas where 
the French army, not the British or the American ; is in control. 
But this, of course, is a subsidiary point. Germans, so far as they 
learn of the new procedure should be agreeably reassured by it. 


General de Gaulle’s Criticism 


General de Gaulle and his colleagues have undoubtedly an ex- 
tremely difficult task in restoring order in a country whose whole 
equilibrium is thrown out of gear by the destruction of factories, 
railways and ports, by the lack of young man-power, by the neces- 
sity of building with little material on the ruins of German war 
Organisation, and by the priorities which the Allied Command gives 
to war needs. The General said what he was bound to say to the 


With the Hitler-Himmler call for a levée en - 


people of France when he called on them on Saturday to unite, te 
work hard, and give all their energy te beating the enemy and re- 
building the homeland. But he does not help his cause when he uses 
words calculated to sow in the minds of Frenchmen feelings of 
profound distrust of their Allies. It is a strong and completely un- 
justifiable accusation to make against the Allies in a broadcast to his 
countrymen to say that each of them, while fighting the same 
enemies, is: pursuing its own interests, framing its own policies, and 
neglecting France. France has certain legitimate grievances which 
she is justified in ventilating. Her Government is entitled to be 
Officially recognised as the Provisional Government, but General 
de Gaulle knows that it is not the fault of Great Britain that full 
recognition has not yet been extended. It is a grievance that the 
lack of such recognition has so far deprived France of participation 
in important international Conferences, but General de Gaulle knows 
well that the British Government has never ceased to urge that 
France must hold a place among the major Powers. Opinion, official 
and unofficial, in this country is in favour of according a more promi- 
nent part not only to the France of the future, but to the present 
Government of General de Gaulle. It is likely that within a few 
days Paris and a large part of France will be declared an “ interior 
zone” and that the Provisional Government will then assume full 
control. Formal recognition will be the almost inevitable sequél. 


Roosevelt or Dewey ? 


Less than three weeks remain before the American people will have 
to decide whether President Roosevelt or Governor Dewey is to be 
President of the United States. With the candidates running close 
and the issue still completely in doubt, comparatively secondary 
factors may turn enough undecided votes to settle the result 
one way or the other. Though, in fact, the declaration of the New 
York Times, which supported Willkie in 1940, that it supports 
Roosevelt this time is something more than a secondary factor. 
And at the same time comes news that Republicans in California 
who supported Willkie last time are forming a pro-Roosevelt com- 
mittee. As the New York Times pointed out last Monday, “ the truth 
is that no domestic problem can be settled without reference to the 
state of peace and prosperity, or the state of insecurity and depression 
in which the rest of the world finds itself.” The Times is constrained, 
therefore, to support the President on the strength of his war leader- 
ship, whereas Mr. Dewey, with his followers divided, has failed to 
put a clear-cut policy before the nation. If he were elected he would 
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find his “mandate obscure, his purposes questioned.” With the 
war at its most critical stage, and beyond that a phase in which 
decisions affecting future world peace must be dominant, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s claim to direct affairs will have a potency which it could not 
have in normal times. New York, we are often told, is not America, 
and the New York Times is not the American Press ; but its words 
may sway many hundred thousand votes. 


Athens Liberated 

Unbounded enthusiasm from the population of liberated Athens 
greeted the British forces which arrived there on Saturday and 
subsequent days—the parachutists and glider-borne troops which 
descended on an airfield near the city, and the troops which were 
landed from warships at the Piraeus. The Land Force Adriatic, 
which had occupied Corinth, also pushed on to Megara, and linked 
up with parachute troops who had landed at its airfield. The whole 
of Attica is now free, and such German troops as remain south of 
Salonica are endeavouring to escape, and from Salonica itself evacua- 
tion is proceeding. The islands of Corfu and Naxos are liberated, 
and with British warships and aeroplanes patrolling the Aegean 
in force, it should not be long before the liberation of the Greek 
islands is complete. And now begin other and very urgent 
tasks for the British Commander, the Greek Government, some 
members of which have now arrived in Athens on a Greek war- 
ship, and UNRRA. Beneath the exuberant joy of the liberated 
people lies profound suffering caused by years of hunger, poverty 
and oppression. First must come food, medical comforts and 
clothing, and then other supplies of many kinds to take the place 
of what has been stolen, destroyed or worn-out. Greek currency 
has become valueless. Trade is almost at a standstill. The con- 
fusion of politics must not be allowed to stand in the way of the 
ordered government which is indispensable to rehabilitation. The 
people of Greece today are full of gratitude and friendliness to 
Great Britain. We, equally, owe a debt to them for their splendid 
stand in the past and their courage in the period of occupation. 


The Situation in Hungary 


Confusion, reigns in Buda-Pesth, and at the moment of going to 
press the position was still obscure. What is certain is that Admiral 
Horthy, seeing. Russian troops about to break into the Hungarian 
plain from the east, and threatening another break-through from 
the north-east, and evidently recognising that Germany was losing 
the war, announced that his Government had asked for an armistice ; 
and that immediately afterwards another announcement stated that 
Horthy had been deposed, and that Szalasi, leader of the pro-German 
Fascist group, had become acting Regent and Prime Minister. 
What has happened to Horthy personally is not clear, but it is 
evident that Szalasi is very far from having it all his own way. 
Fighting is reported to be going on in Buda-Pesth between Germans 
and Hungarians, and Hungarian troops are said to be marching 
towards the capital against the Szalasi Government. The German 
news agency has stated that the Commander-in-Chief of the Hun- 
garian Army and his Chief of Staff has “deserted” to the Russians. 
I, is clear that a keen struggle for power is in process, the outcome 
of which is undecided, but, even if Szalasi should win, his victory 
will not be comparable to a victory of Hitler over his generals— 
it would be no more than the inconclusive and temporary victory of 
a quisling ruler over Hungarians. How much fighting against the 
Russians can be expected from Hungarian soldiers who have just 
been led to expect an armistice and are now required by German 
agents to fight on? In any case, Germany has lost an effective ally. 
She will probably find that if Hungary is to be defended she must 
seek means to defend it herself. Another liability. 


The T.U.C, 


The trade union movement in this country is and will be con- 
ditioned by the war and the solution of international problems, a 
fact to which Mr. Ebby Edwards showed himself fully alive in his 
presidential address to the Trades Union Congress. There is no 
essential difference between the official trade unionist’s attitude to 
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these matters and that of the average Briton who wants to pursue 
the war to the point where the enemy surrenders unconditionally 
and to pursue reconstruction to the point where there is inter- 
national machinery capable of preventing wars in the future. Unless 
these ends can be obtained there can be no virtue in trade unionism, 
and that is why the movement has accepted sacrifices and thrown 
itself into the national war effort. Mr. Edwards undoubtedly has 
the backing of his fellow trade unionists when he insists on the 
need for the punishment of war criminals, the disarmament of 
Germany, the cutting off of supplies of raw materials of armaments 
from Germany, Italy and Japan, and the creation of machinery for 
stopping aggressive policies at their inception. On aspects of recon- 
struction more specifically interesting to the T.U.C., he spoke of its 
future attitude to German working-class organisations (which have 
been suppressed under the Hitler régime), of the need for removing 
“vested interests ” which stand in the way of peace, and of the part 
which in his opinion the trade union movement should play in the 
formulation of peace terms. If he did not say very much on this 
occasion about social policy at home that was because, as he pointed 
cut, all the essentials to a good social life might “pass in a night” 
if we fail to secure world peace. This was the world picture which 
the president invited the T.U.C. to contemplate before it settled 
down to the more cuntroversial issues of its agenda, 


Planning and Compensation 


All the fuss over the compensation clauses of the Town and 
Country Planning Bill could probably have been avoided if Ministers 
had resorted earlier to the simple expedient of discussing the knotty 
points with Members of the House of Commons. T&e compromise 
which the Government has finally adopted goes far to meet the 
objections of reasonable critics without yielding to those who stand 
out for the more extreme claims of property-owners. The general 
principle is left as before—that compensation for property acquired 
by a town-planning. authority shall be assessed by reference to 


. prices ruling in March, 1939. It is not proposed that property-owners 


shall benefit by war-time rises in property values, still less that 
speculators should gain by having attempted to exploit the situation. 
On the other hand, it is recognised that an owner-occupier of a house 
or of agricultural property would suffer hardship if he were put to 
the necessity of rebuilding when costs have risen, and therefore he 
inay claim something up to 30 per cent. over the 1939 price. It 
was also obviously right to permit an owner who had spent money 
in improving a property since March, 1939, to make a claim in respect 
of the improvement. But while the owner of a property let on short 
lease is to rank as an owner-occupier and gain the benefit of the 
new concession, it is not clear why the lessor for a longer term 
should be debarred from like benefit. The amended clauses do 
not look like securing as easy passage through the House as was 
expected. 


Magistrates’ Courts 


Opinion is divided among lawyers as to the competence of lay 
justices, as compared with stipendiary magistrates, to administer 
the law in magistrates’ courts. But all agree that administration by 
lay justices can only be satisfactory when the magistrates, carefully 
selected in the first place, take their duties seriously, and when they 
are adequately assisted by the Clerk snd the Clerk’s assistants. In 
commending the Report of the Roche Committee on Justices’ Clerks 
to the Magistrates’ Association last week, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
pointed out that nine out of ten indictable offences are dealt with 
by magistrates’ courts, and that only about ro per cent. of these 
courts are served by full-time Clerks. Since the magistrates them- 
selves are seldom fully versed in the law, it is essential that their 
Clerks should be persons of great experience in court work. The 
Roche Report recommends that the whole-time system should be 
extended, and that where this is ifmpossible arrangements should be 
made for one whole-time Clerk to serve two or more courts. The 
Home Secretary is right in preferring the name Magistrates’ Court 
to Police Court. Emphasis should be laid on the administrator of 
justice, not on a party to it. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


THE WORLD 


HE White Paper on International Air Transport issued on 
T Tuesday, combined with last week’s full-dress discussion in 
the House of Lords on civil aviation, defines the policy of the 
Government on this vital question more clearly and comprehen- 
sively than it has come near being defined yet. It is superfluous 
to observe that it was fully time. An Empire Conference on civil 
aviation is being held this month at Montreal ; an international 
conference, which 45 nations are expected to attend, takes place 
early next month at Chicago, The former is a necessary prelude 
to the latter, in so far as it will enable the-various States of the 
Commonwealth to speak with one voice at Chicago. There has 
long been grave concern, and with reason, about the Government’s 
whole attitude on civil aviation. There is, of course, to-day no 
normal civil aviation. War-needs dominate everything. Responsi- 
bility for civil aviation, present and future, rests with the Air 
Ministry, which at the moment has its intentions engrossed by far 
more urgent concerns. The British Overseas Airway Corporation 
is carrying passengers over the world, but the vast majority of 
them are travellers on official business, the Corporation is com- 
pletely under Government direction, and it has never since it 
was formed (in 1939) had the opportunity of operating on en 
ordinary commercial basis. Under the Act of Parliament which 
brought it into being it is constituted the “ chosen instrument,” 
the single British concern approved to operate services from this 
country to different parts of the world. One of the questions 
awaiting decision is whether that monopoly shall be maintained 
or abrogated. To abrogate it requires legislation. 

There has been evidence in the last month that the Govern- 
ment has, not so much grasped the situation of its own motion 
as yielded to the growing public demand for action, with a view 
to reducing to some degree the disadvantages which this country 
looks like suffering when peace returns and civil aviation is deve- 
loped throughout the world on a scale never conceived of even 
so recently as 1939, when the Bill constituting B.O.A.C. was intro- 
duced. Public imagination has fastened particularly on the pos- 
sible results of the reasonable, and indeed necessary, arrangement 
whereby for war purposes the construction of transport planes 
was allotted to the United States and the construction of fighters 
to Great Britain. The grounds for that division of labour were 
decisive at the time, and it is neither essential nor desirable 
to assume that the United States intends to take unfair advantage 
of the favourable position in which her aircraft industry finds 
itself for equipping national civil transport services ; that is one 
of the questions which will inevitably come up at the Chicago 
Conference, and nothing is gained by trying to anticipate the 
course the discussions there will take. But the question that is 
being asked—it was asked very pointedly in the House of Lords 
last week—is what preparations the British Government has made 
for the Conference, what policy and proposals its representatives 
at Chicago will take with them, and who the representatives will 
be and with what authority they will find themselves invested. 

To all those questions answers, adequate or otherwise, are pro- 
vided by the appointment of Lord Swinton as Minister of Civil 
Aviation, the statements made by Lord Beaverbrook in the House 
of Lords on behalf of the Government, and the White Paper issued 
on Tuesday. Lord Swinton’s appointment has already been 
welcomed in these columns, and anxiety regarding his complete 
independence is dispelled by Lord Beaverbrook’s assurances. Lord 
Swinton will have direct access to the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, and, if there is conflict, as there will sometiines inevitably be, 


.between him and the Air-Minister in regard to priorities, the deci- 


sion will be given by the War Cabinet ; more than that could not 
reasonably be asked. Whether the new Minister will get home from 
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West Africa in time to lead the British delegation at Chicago is still 
uncertain. It will be a great misfortune if he is not. On the other 
hand it is not completely satisfactory that he should go there to 
sponsor a policy—the policy set out in the new White Paper— 
which he has had no hand in shaping. That, however, is due to 
the Government’s delay in appointing an Air Minister. A policy 
of course had to be prepared ; lengthy previous discussions both at 
home and with the Dominions were necessary ; and as things have 
stood up to a fortnight or so ago the Air Ministry was the right, 
indeed the only, Department to deal with the matter. No question 
of departmental rivalries therefore arises. The only relevant 
question is whether the policy adopted is sound. 


There can be little doubt that so far as it goes itis. The thesis 
that it should go very much farther will be argued by those who 
(like the Labour Party and one or two Dominion Governments) 
advocate the creation of a single international body to own all 
civil machines, to organise and operate all international—and con- 
ceivably all internal—air routes throughout the world. What- 
ever may be said for that proposal, there is no prospect what- 
ever of its being approved by an international conference in Novem- 
ber, 1944. At that conference immediately practicable schemes 
must be put forward, and the British Government is entitled to 
claim that it has drafted an immediately practicable scheme. Any 
discussion on the international contro! of civil aviation raises two 
sets of questions, one of which should be comparatively easy of solu- 
tion, while the other will inevitably be difficult. The first involves 
mainly technical issues, the latter economic, political and indirectly 
even military. Agreement on some of the former, and on the prin- 
ciple of national sovereignty of the air, the right of innocent pas- 
sage, freedom of access to national aerodromes for refuelling or 
emergency needs, was reached by an international conference held 
as long ago as 1919, but the convention resulting from it 
is still unratified by three of the Great Powers, the United 
States, Russia and China. Of these the United States 
is the most important for practical purposes, and there is 
no reason to believe that that country would dissent 
from any of the principles mentioned, in view of the agree- 
ment reached between Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Adolf 
Berle last April. That covered the elimination of uneconomic 
and unfair competition by the control of subsidies (including, 
presumably, the indirect subsidies conferred by an excessive pay- 
ment for the carriage of mails), the assurance to every nation of 
its fair share of international air transport and the adjustment of 
the number of machines on each route to the volume of traffic 
on that route. If America and the British Commonwealth remain 
agreed on these principles there should be no great difficulty 
in getting them generally adopted. 


The real contention will be whether the international authority 
which everyone agrees must be set up should concern itself solely 
with technical questions, such as standards of airworthiness, 
weather-reports, radiolocation and the like, or whether it should 
enjoy far wider functions, enabling it to frustrate cut-throat com- 
petition, prevent concealed subsidies and watch against the insti- 
tution of air-routes for political or prestige purposes, er even with 
a view to ultimate military advantage. The British proposals go 
far, as a single clause in the White Paper indicates. In it the 
Government submits that the new international convention, 
having defined the international routes which should be subject 
to international regulation, should 

provide for the elimination of uneconomic competition by 
the determination of frequencies (total services of all countries 
operating on any international route), the distribution of 
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those frequencies between the countries concerned and the 

fixing of rates of carriage in relation to standards of speed 

and accommodation. 
Here lies the crux of the matter. Some countries, the United 
States in particular, are far more advanced in their equipment for 
international civil aviation than others, and some of the American 
privately-owned corporations, like Pan-American Airways, have 
limitless ambitions. They aim at being carriers for the whole globe. 
If their aims were realised there would inevitably be uneconomic 
competition everywhere, and the British Commonwealth, failing 
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to see the ideal of fair international regulation achieved, might 
find itself compelled to organise its own inter-Dominion communi- 
cations on terms which, if they did not exclude foreign machines 
altogether, would leave them at a definite disadvantage. But none 


of this is necessary, nor is it desirable. Wide international regula- ° 


tion, under such an International Air Authority as the British 
Government proposes, alone meets the world’s manifest need. 
But the genuineness of the spirit of international co-operation, 
particularly between the forty-five United Nations, will be tested 
at Chicago next month as no post-war problem has yet tested it, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IR WALTER CITRINE was at great pains on Monday to insist 
that the decision of the Trades Union Congress to admit no 
journalist who is not a member of the National Union of Journalists to 
the annual conference now in progress was in no sense an invasion on 
the freedom of the Press. It is, of course, a flagrant and indefensible 
attack on freedom of the Press, and that in at least two ways. The 
T.U.C. is attempting to force all journalists into the National Union 
of Journalists and to compel the newspapers to employ only men 
and women who belong to that union ; and it is preventing the papers 
from selecting for a particular piece of work the men who are most 
qualified for it. There is, of course, no discrimination against the 
N.U.J. in any newspaper office ; men may belong to it, or to the 
Institute of Journalists, or to nothing at all. They are there to do 
their professional work, and that is all that matters to the firm. But 
to have the T.U.C. banning individual reporters is as unwarrantable 
as the occasional refusals (in the past) of theatre managers to give 
seats to individual dramatic critics on the ground that their articles 
had not been sufficiently appreciative. Freedom of the Press is in- 
volved in both cases. The T.U.C. by its action is only putting the 
public on guard against the dangers inherent in possible trade union 
tyranny. That may be no bad thing. 
* * * 7 
Any Friends of the Lake District are friends of mine, though I 
wish they could do something about the rain there. However, there 
is plenty else that they can do something about, and they are doing 
it both vigilantly and actively. The organisation is now ten years 
old, and its annual report for 1943-44 is devoted very largely to 
the important question of National Parks. It is, of course, desired 
to turn the whole Lakes area into a National Park—which does not 
involve nationalising the land, but does involve the control of its 
use, to be exercised by a National Parks Commission, which, so 
far as planning is concerned, would co-ordinate the activities of the 
eleven local planning authorities now concerned with the area, and 
“use national funds for a national end, to preserve—always against 
a background of good and improved fell farming and of native 
rural industries—the beauty, the simplicity and the grandeur of the 
Lake District.” In this the Friends of the Lake D’strict deserve 
every good citizen’s support, the more so since they take no narrow 
or local view, but urge the erection of National Parks all over the 
country. One of the strongest claims concerns Dartmoor ; in that the 
re-planned Plymouth, for which the moors to the north of the city 
form the natural playground, has a strong and direct interest. Some 
galvanisation of the Minister of Town and Country Planning in this 
connexion might be serviceable. 
* * * * 


Though not as a general rule a strong believer in pomp and 
circumstance, I do stand for the maintenance of certain honoured 
and historic traditions. As a consequence I applaud unreservedly 
some observations the Cambridge Review made last week about 
the University sermon (which the Review reports verbatim each 
week as aid and comfort to some thousands of country parsons 
in whose own discourses the salient features of the sermon tend 
soon by strange coincidence to reappear). University sermons have, I 
learn, been preached in Great St. Mary since the year 1300. What 
troubles the Cambridge Review is that the Vice-Chancellor, instead 
of proceeding from his Lodge to the Senate House (which is oppo- 
site to St. Mary’s House) and thence to the church, accompanied 


by the preacher and attended by the Esquire Bedells with their 
maces, now “goes in hugger-mugger to the Senate House.” Here 
essentially is a case for return to the ancient ways. On the other 
hand, there is one comparatively new way which is very excellent, 
Out of nine preachers in the present term, one is a Baptist and 
two Presbyterians. The University pulpit has been thus opened to 
Free Churchmen only in the last three or four years. 
* * * * 

I am glad to see the Minister of Food advocating better cooking 
in English country inns. Not that all cooking in such places is bad ; 
it is often very good ; but as a rule it is singularly unimaginative. 
That is equally true of the Trust House type of hostelry. Beef and 
mutton seem to be invariably roast ; those “made” dishes, ragouts, 
and the like, in which the French excel, seem altogether outside the 
kitchen’s capacity. In war-time that may be natural, though I 
should have thought there was special need at a time like this to 
make a slender meat ration go as far as possible. But it still remains 
true that the best type of established country inn is as good as any- 
one could want, or could find elsewhere. I may have quoted Shen- 
stone’s rather melancholy lines here before, but they will bear 
repetition : 

Who e’er hath travelled life’s dull round, 
Where e’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he stili hath found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 
There are still inns like that. 
* * * * 

I mentioned a few weeks ago the coming transformation of 
London’s French daily paper France into a weekly. The change 
is now in process of being made. With the issue of October 19th 
the daily France disappears. On October 27th the weekly France 
will be on sale. Its purpose is to familiarise its readers with con- 
temporary France and enable them to follow week by week the 
renaissance of French political, social, economic, educational, literary 
and artistic life. Nothing could be more useful than such an inter- 
pretation of the France of today and tomorrow. The new France 
has the opportunity of filling the part played by L’Europe Nouvelle 
in its best days—and that without encroaching at all on the territory 
of the admirable monthly La France Libre, which is, happily, to 
continue on the course on which it is already so successfully set. 

x * + o 


Sir Montague Barlow was not sure whether a story he told at the 
luncheon given him by the Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion on Wednesday was a chestnut or not. Nor am I. The story 
was of two Irishmen, brothers, who were thriving exceedingly 
towards the end of the last war ; one of them was laying mines for 
the Germans, the other was pulling them up again for the British, 
both for generous remuneration. This, it was insinuated, was very 
much how life was lived by various Departments in Whitehall. 

7 * * 7 

My paragraph on Englishwomen in India has, as was to be ex- 
pected, elicited various letters, both confirming the strictures of the 
officer from whom I quoted and putting a directly opnosite view. I 
specifically repudiated any generalisation, but the presence in India 
of a number of Englishwomen who are doing admirable work in 
no way neutralises the bad impression created by a number who— 
to say the least—are not. JANUuS. 
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HUNGARY AND THE BALKANS 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is still in the main true to say that the fighting rages about 
the periphery of Fortress Germany, and appears to look away 
from its heart. When it is remembered that this is the third week 
in October, that may well be considered a considerable triumph for 
Hitler. It is, of course, untrue that the end of the month will see the 
end of the campaigning-season. But the normal expectation is that 
the rest of the year will cast up ground and air conditions that will 
to some extent neutralise the factors in which the Allies have 
a spendable surplus. We have a sufficiently wide experience of the 
caprice of the weather to distrust arguments founded upon its con- 
ventions. Indeed, it is the fact that frequently the overnight 
forecast has proved a poor guide to the next morning. Wé# cannot, 
therefore, be certain that November will not be brilliantly sunny and 
dry ; but it is highly improbable that it will. 

The Germans are undoubtedly attempting to build up a force 
of the most modern types of aircraft; and even now they have 
ample machines to devote to special selected purposes. Similarly, 
they may have a sizable force of tanks. But they have not sufficient 
of either to use them all out in any but the exceptional operation. 
They are completely outclassed numerically even in the best defen- 
sive aircraft-—the fighters ; and the same is true of the tanks. But 
if the campaign should drift over into the next spring there may be a 
different story to tell; and it is the German endeavour to secure 
this chance that gives form and design to every present tactical 
movement. It can be recognised that Rundstedt, a much more 
formidable general than the unfortunate Rommel, fights his battle 
in the west with impressive skill ; and, since it is effects that concern 
us most, his men very ably second his efforts by the determination 
of their resistance even in the face of tremendous odds. He is, 
of course, compelled to face a profound numerical superiority ; and 
we shall not be far wrong in attributing to him the deliberate 
use of the minimum forces. His pocket is shallow, and he is per- 
force miserly in his expenditure ; but, in any case, he would choose 
to use pence instead of pounds so long as there remains the ghost of 
a chance of resuming the offensive next spring. 

It is in this connexion that we are driven to reconsider the opening 
statement, the apparent concern with the circumference instead of 
the centre of the position ; and it is pertinent to recognise that the 
Allies are not yet engaging their full force. The approach and the 
manoeuvre periods are not yet at an end. We could wish they were ; 
but it is gravely unjust to a magnificent achievement to chafe at 
its inevitable bye-products. It is the supply problem that has 
prevented the continuance of the victorious pursuit ; and the wonder 
is that.it was not arrested earlier. For all these advances tend to 
exhaust their impetus and brake their own progress. But today it is 
obvious that some of the lee-way has been made up, and the Allies 
are setting their ranks in order for a further attempt to wind up 
the war. This can be assumed ; and even if, conscious of the re- 
markable German recovery, and fully aware that Germany at bay 
will take every advantage of the worsening season, we moderate our 
hopes, we can see that she is in very bad case. 

Some hint of the general direction the offensive in’ the west 
may take is given by the tremendous air attack. Like the air cam- 
paign which preceded the invasion of Normandy, it is sufficiently 
broad to conceal almost as much as it reveals; but, as a general 
indication, it cannot be ignored. The development of the offensive 
will not depend upon the use of Antwerp, where the enemy is 
still holding us to a long-drawn-out struggle. And perhaps the 
position and promise of the Arnhem-Aachen sector explains itself 
sufficiently. It is in the east that the outlook seems more ambiguous. 
The German news-commentator speaks of the battle raging on the 
“3,000 miles front from Petsamo to Yugoslavia”; but that is just 
what is not occurring. There has been an action which has secured 
Petsamo ; but it is on two sectors very distant from each other 
that the fighting is now taking place. Guderian, at least, can take 
no overwhelming comfort from the absence of any significant action 
between the Narev and the Carpathians. He knows that with 


straitened resources he must hold that sector at all costs, in spite 
of the fact that East Prussia is now in the battle-line. If Schoerner’s 
Army has now completed its work, it no longer acts as a deterrent 
to the Russian advance upon East Prussia, and it is possible that 
Russia’s long preoccupation with the north and the south has 
served a very useful purpose. 

In Hungary it has led to a coup d’état, as far as one can see, and 
it is because we can see so little that we cannot be sure whether 
the Allies have not already gained significantly by what has occurred. 
For some time, indeed, the Balkans have been in a state of dissolu- 
tion ; but today it seems that the end of German domination is at 
hand. Greece is being reoccupied, and we can be glad that we have 
played so striking a part in her liberation. Greece and Yugoslavia 
are even being delivered from Bulgaria. But there were, somewhere 
in that area, about 18 German divisions, and as far as one can 
discover they will be hard put to it to return to the Fatherland. 
Their main line of retreat was through Belgrade by Nish; but the 
latter has fallen to the attack by Russians assisted by Bulgars, who 
followed the same route to capture it from the Yugoslavs in 1941. 
Belgrade is the scene of fighting, and apparently List has still not 
abandoned the hope of using the northern part of the route to save 
something from the wreck. The main, the only good, route has 
gone for the bulk of the troops, and the rest must find their way 
by a longer and far from easy journey by the Skoplje (Uskub) 
route up the western reaches of Yugoslavia. Nothing is known of 
the conditions about Skoplje ; but the Partisans can be trusted to 
harass every part of the communications. In any case, these must 
issue about the neighbourhood of Ljubiana, where Tito was in 
force some little time ago. 

That prospect cannot be considered encouraging, and, even if 
more of the German troops have already escaped than is thought 
likely, it will be a bedraggled army that reaches Zagreb to assist 
the salving of the situation in Hungary. For the Balkans were 
long ago a luxury for Hitler ; and the only justification for holding 
them and maintaining forces in Greece and the Dodecanese was the 
mania for providing the maximum extent of buffer beyond German 
territory, even at the expense of perilous dispersion. But Hungary 
can by no stretch of the imagination be considered a distant glacis. 
Nowhere are the Allies nearer German territory in the east than 
in Hungary, with the exception of East Prussia. Buda-Pesth is less 
than a hundred miles from Austria, and the Russians are considerably 
less than half that distance from the Hungarian capital. Indeed, 
it was the parlous state of the Hungarian position that induced 
Horthy to ask for terms. It is impossible to say where the Russians 
are at present. The battle which has been announced as raging at 
Debrecen for some time is still reported raging ; but perhaps there 
has been sufficient distraction in the Hungarian capital to permit the 
Russians to clear up the position. 

On the Debrecen situation a very great deal hangs. The Russian 
pincers might well close on the eastern part of Transylvania if the 
thrust through Debrecen were to be released. But another develop- 
ment also would be facilitated: the way would be open towards 
the capital and up the valley of the Danube by the historic highway 
to Vienna. The civilian diggers in the Austrian capital no doubt 
convey a useful suggestion to people who have little to encourage 
them at present; but it is much to be doubted if they serve any 
other useful purpose. The situation will no doubt be clarified in 
a few days; and it is scarcely possible that it will afford any real 
solace to the Germans. They talk constantly of the advantage of 
“shortening” their lines; but the maximum shortening at this 
period of the year would have some terrible consequences. Even 
if the poorer weather fettered the Allies’ offensive on the ground, 
by impeding the use of tanks and of aircraft in tactical support, it 
would concentrate the Allied bombing attack. 

The recent air-offensive in the west has assumed terrifying pro- 
portions ; and, if it should be concentrated still further and continue 
at a greater pace and weight, what would the German leaders do, 
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with the winter upon them? There are strains that no terrorism 
can keep within bounds. That might be one result of the break- 
down in Hungary. But assume that it does not at once go so far. 
Germany will be compelled to reinforce this sector. The Hungarian 
resistance can scarcely be anything like as strong as before. The 
one place from which reinforcements can be withdrawn at present 
is the central sector of the Russian front, the very place from which 
troops must not be withdrawn. Indeed, it is possible that Russia 
is studiously looking away from the centre of the fortress while she 
develops threats that compel the sector guarding it to be weakened. 
Cracow, in fact, may fall in East Prussia, or Hungary. There, too, 
may Silesia be betrayed. The preoccupation with the circum- 
ference may in the final analysis be amply justified ; and the situa- 
tion in Hungary and the Balkans is likely first to offer the 
demonstration. 


GRAECIA LIBERATA 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OTH militarily and politically, the liberation of Greece is going 

well. In his task of dealing with whatever German divisions 
still remain on Greek soil, General Scobie will probably not be 
faced with any particularly unorthodox military problem. The enemy 
is trapped in Greece ;. the lines of retreat are cut behind him. He 
has two alternatives: to lay down his arms forthwith, or to prolong 
a desperate and strategically useless resistance until all his forces 
are exhausted. It has been reported that many of his troops are of 
inferior quality, and that a proportion of them -are not Germans. 
This may well influence his choice. 

Politically, the picture is not quite so clear; Greek politics are 
seldom simple. But in general there is great optimism, and for the 
moment it seems to be fully justified. Greece at last has a repre- 
sentative and united Government, and the unity is not merely on the 
surface. The six E.A.M. ministers who accepted M. Papandreou’s 
leadership in August are sharing fully in his counsels, and their 
presence in the Government has guaranteed its provisional accept- 
ance inside Greece. Its first task, when it arrives in Athens, will 
be to make preliminary arrangements for the promised plebiscite 
which will settle the constitutional issue. There can be little doubt 
now what the result will be, and King George has wisely been 
advised to stay away from Greece for the present. The question of 
the Regency—for the Crown must be represented until a new con- 
stitution has been formally adopted—is a delicate one. It may not 
be an easy matter to find the combination of personalities which 
will at once satisfy all the parties concerned in its choice and also 
guarantee the impartiality of the plebiscite in the eyes of the Greek 
people. Yet there is no time for protracted negotiations. 

There is one other immediate problem, a legacy of M. Papan- 


dreou’s Government before the EAM (the left-wing National 
Liberation Front) had joined it, which has not yet been 
fully solved. The mutineers of last April have not all 


been re-incorporated into the free Greek forces. When the mutiny 
was first suppressed, a large proportion of the soldiers in the Middle 
East and some hundreds of sailors were interned. A few are’ still 
detained. Though many of the circumstances of that mutiny were 
most regrettable, it can yet be argued that but for the mutineers the 
present unity might not have been achieved. It was they who 
ultimately caused the downfall of M. Tsouderos, and that event led 
at last to the formation of a Government prepared to negotiate with 
the resistance leaders. It is to be hoped that very soon all those 
Greeks who are serving abroad (most of them are volunteers from 
occupied territory) will be allowed to return to participate in the 
liberation of their homes. 

Inside Greece, the armed resistance forces have been doing good 
work. There have been difficulties in the past—often exaggerated by 
enemy propaganda, but sometimes in fact resulting in clashes and 
bloodshed. But the Greeks usually manage to unite at critical 
moments, and they have done so now. General Zervas, last remaining 
leader of “nationalist” gue*zillas, has apparently given General 
Sarafis, C.-in-C. of the ELAS (Greek Popular Liberation 
Army) partisans, a personal assurance that his forces will not be 
used to influence the political settlement when the liberation is com- 
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plete. In the meantime, both commanders have put themselves at 
the disposal of General Wilson and his delegates. 

The British Press is still a little cautious in giving credit to the 
Greek partisans. This could be interpreted as a belated reflection 
of the British policy of some months ago. There was a time when 
the Foreign Office was by no means sympathetically disposed towards 
the EAM, and when a fear of left-wing tendencies seemed to loom 
very large in the eyes of our authorities in Cairo. But the astonishing 
smoothness of the reoccupation of the Peloponnese and of Athens 
shows how effectively the EAM had done its work there, and the 
coming liberation of the North of Greece may tell a similar story, 
Happily, the British Government has revised its policy in time. There 
will be no attempt—as so many Greeks feared—to sponsor the return 
of King George. The German-controlled “Security Battalions,” 
which were once apparently envisaged as a possible “ counter- 
balance” to the EAM, have been roundly denounced and are now 
surrendering en masse. More important, there is every indication 
that the task of “ restoring order” is going to be left to the Greeks, 
and to the Greeks alone. 

It is usually rash to attempt political predictions in the case of * 
Greece. But the general pattern there today seems fairly clear. It 
is in many respects like that of Yugoslavia: there is even a suffi- 
ciently striking parallel with some of the occupied or recently 
liberated States of Western Europe. The extreme left wing took 
the initiative in Greek resistance largely because it had managed 
to maintain a coherent and disciplined organisation during the 
four years of Metaxist dictatorship. In its fight against the secret 
political police, which started in 1936, it gained invaluable experi- 
ence for subversive warfare. As a result, there is still a sprinkling 
of Communists in key positions in the EAM and its military wing, 
the ELAS. But the movement has changed a great deal since it 
began in 1941. With the establishment of the “ Political Com- 
mittee of National Liberation” in the mountains in March, effec- 
tive control of policy passed to new leaders. 
Ministers who have joined the Greek Government, only two, 
M. Porphyrogenis and M. Zevgos, are Communists. The others— 
like the Minister of Finance, Professor Svolos, or Professor Angelo- 
poulos, who is now visiting this country—can fairly be described 
as progressive democrats: they are certainly not extremists. The 
same can be said for most of their colleagues with the movement 
inside Greece. 

It seems probable that when the plebiscite is over and _ parlia- 
mentary elections come to be held, the EAM, adapted to meet the 
needs of a peace-time political party, will be able to count on 
substantial popular support. It is not yet clear who will compose 
the opposition. The Metaxists are utterly discredited and many 
of them are tainted with collaboration. The old feud, dating from 
1909, between Royalists and Venizelists seems at last to have ended. 
The former Royalist Party has disintegrated, and a similar fate is 
apparently overtaking the Liberals: the resignation of M. Sophocles 
Venizelos last month is a significant symptom. Doubtless some new 
Conservative block will emerge, but it is too early yet to guess 
who its leaders will be. 

Lately, a good deal has been published about Greek post-war 
territorial -claims. The Greek people, however, are likely to be 
more immediately interested, at least during the first few months, 
in food, raw materials, transport, seed, and the other physical essen- ? 
tials which they are expecting their Allies to provide. That does 
not mean, of course, that they will not expect reparations from 
Bulgaria for the desolation of north-eastern Greece, or the “ return” 
of the Dodecanese and a rectification of the Albanian frontier. 
Though the matter has not yet publicly been raised, they will also 





Of the six EAM oo» 





expect a generous gesture from this country in the shape of the 
cession of Cyprus—in return, perhaps, for the retention by Great 
Britain of bases there and the acquisition of similar facilities in 
Crete. 

Many Greeks are acutely sensitive of the extending Russian 
influence among their Slav neighbours in the North. They realise 
that the Balkans may become one of the principal points of contact 
between the Soviet Union and the British Empire. In this event, / 
the continuance of friendly collaboration between the two great Allies 
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will be of the utmost importance to Greece. They also realise that, 
whatever crimes Bulgaria may have committed as a German satel- 
lite in two world wars, the Bulgarians will inevitably continue to be 
their neighbours, and that once they have suitably expiated their 
sins the hatchet will have to be buried. The achievement of Greco- 
Turkish friendship shows that it can be done. 

If the Greeks have sometimes felt that their political difficulties 
have not been fully understood abroad and that their friends have 
unjustly blamed them for the way in which they have tackled the 
successive problems of local Fascism, invasion, defeat, occupation 
and resistance, they can yet draw comfort from the knowledge that 
those friends will never forget the debt that they owe to Greece, and 
that the philhellenes today are to be numbered among the citizens 
of every civilised country in the world. 


EDUCATION BY WORK 


By PERCY DUNSHEATH 


HEN the White Paper on Education Reconstruction appeared 

last year, and official intentions to remedy the disappoint- 
ment of 1939 regarding the raising of the school-leaving age were 
expressed, there were those who asked whether that magic phrase 
“15 at once and 16 later” really did represent the correct solution. 
They asked for a dispassionate study, but political parties were 
committed, objectivity vanished, groups of industrialists wrote to 
The Times supporting the proposal, and the Bill became an Act. 
Compulsory schooling was extended to 15 from April Ist, 1945, and 
it was provided that as soon thereafter as practicable it should be 
raised to 16 by an Order in Council. But the inevitability of 
gradualness has again overtaken us, and that fateful day, April Ist, 
1945, is abandoned ; the teachers cannot be found, nor will adequate 
buildings be available. : 

During the years over which public opinion in favour of raising 
the school-leaving age has been built up a collateral activity of great 
relevance has made rapid progress, and in the White Paper the 
principle of compulsory part-time education beyond the school- 
leaving age has been officially established. For the first time in 
educational history continuity of education has been given the 
position it deserves. The Act recognises the movement which was 
already developing voluntarily in industry, and makes provision for 
the compulsory part-time attendance at an educational institution 
up to the age of 18 of all persons over compulsory school age not 
already receiving suitable instruction or exempt for other reasons. 
This part-time education involves attendance for one whole day a 
week or its equivalent, and the date of commencement is to be 
determined by an Order in Council. 

If we examine the many books and pamphlets on educational re- 
construction which have appeared during the past few years, in- 
cluding the official pronouncements of the political parties, we must 
first of all be impressed by the unanimity of opinion that the age 
must be raised—at once to 1§ and soon to 16. If, however, we are 
honest we must conclude that most of the pronouncements are repeti- 
tion; the claim has been pressed with conviction, and frequently 
with heat, but only on the basis of a limited analysis of the problem. 
The argument, when found, seems to rest on three considerations. 
(a) that for psychological reasons it is improper to bring a child of 
14 into contact with the world owing to its immature mental and 
physical state; (b) the need to prevent the complete severance of 
the vast majority of children from educational facilities on leaving 
school, and (c) the need for longer time to complete what is so 
obviously incomplete at 14. The argument in support of conten- 
tion (a) is weak when we consider that children spend less than 
one-third of their waking hours in schocl, and that the experiences 
of vast numbers of them in home, street and cinema form such a 
Preponderating influence. Considerations (b) and (c) are com- 
pletely met by compulsory part-time education after school-leaving. 
Many of the more desirable results of education—reliability, self- 
discipline, widening of interests and enthusiasm for serious pursuits, 
have been noticed where young people have been granted time off 
voluntarily by employers for’ the purpose. Part-time education 
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eliminates the break with schooling and cultural interests besides 
bringing in a good return on the education already received. 

It is difficult to avoid criticism of the present whole-time school 
system, and the question naturally arises: what is the use of ex- 
tending whole-time schooling when the real problem is the low 
quality of the education already provided? Ask anyone who has 
led Army Discussion Groups what he thinks of the education 
system of this country as evidenced by such a cross-sectional view 
of society, and whether the tragic situation would be better im- 
proved by giving more education of the same kind, or the same 
quantity of a better kind. If the State school-leaver at 14 could 
emerge with the equipment of factual knowledge, clarity of thought 
and expression and moral qualities which are common in the boy 
of the same age after the best type of preparatory school training 
this part of the case for keeping him longer would collapse. Rather 
should we say, then, spend the millions available on reducing the 
size of classes and improving both schools and teachers. We have 
only so much to spend, and whether we like it or not, economic 
factors do compel a choice between quality and duration of State 
education. 

There are three people to be considered in arriving at the correct 
age for abandoning whole-time schooling, the child, the parent 
and the employer. In a democratic State the child can claim the 
best available, the best for his own needs and capacity, but both 
parents and employer are compelled to view the matter in its 
economic light. On the one hand, food and clothes must be pur- 
chased, while, on the other, only services which have a sale value 
can be paid for. When the parent wishes his child to leave school 
to take up a highly paid dead-end occupation, he is woefully wrong ; 
so is the employer who asks for the cheapest labour at the earliest 
date ; the child suffers on both counts. How, then, can we meet 
the real economic demands and at the same time protect the child’s 
interests ? The answer is to be found in part-time education. The 
transition from schooi to employment is a critical experience, and 
should be made less sudden than at present. By correct adjustment 
at this stage we should be able to abandon the conception of 
age at which education ceases, and substitute that of a fusion pericd, 
a gradual process. 

If during the first year after whole-time schooling every young 
person could spend half his time in gainful employment and half 
under educational influence we should achieve much. The adoption 
of half-time fusion in.place of a higher leaving-age would at one 
step provide solutions for many problems. It would meet the 
economic difficulty of the parent by providing a half-week’s wage, 
which would exceed in amount any probable Government allowance 
and would save the taxpayer the cost of the allowance. It would 
give the employer an easy system to operate, in which he would 
employ two boys per job sharing the wage of one. The educa- 
tionist would certainly benefit, in that he would be helped over 
the difficulties entailed in meeting the vast increase in buildings and 
staff. The number of new teachers required quickly would, by 
such a scheme, be reduced by something like 40,000, so enabling 
a higher quality to be selected. But, most important of all, the 
child would be better off ; it is common knowledge in industry how 
morale and stability improve when a boy or girl enters formal 
employment accompanied by part-time education under wise 
guidance, 

The present difficulties in implementing the new Act will not 
disappear for some time to come ; good teachers are not made over- 
night. Let us, therefore, stand back from the wood and consider 
carefully the effect of this new tree—part-time education—which 
has grown into the scene through the efforts of a few enlightened 
employers since our ideas on the school-leaving age were first formed. 
It will be seen that in the half-time fusion year we have an excellent 
device for overcoming our present difficulties. Present progress 
need not be postponed, and a sure stepping-stone can be provided 
to help us over the next few years without in any way prejudicing 
future advances either in the raising of the school-leaving age or, 
far more important, in establishing continuity of education beyond 
that age. Now that the whole loaf is once again withheld, let us 
take the half ; it may even provide a better meal. 
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BUILDING AND THE FUTURE 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 

5 HIS has been an engineers’ war. Let us make it a builders’ 

peace,” is one of the aphorisms of Sir Ernest Simon, who 
of all men, knows how that might be done if we really had a will 
to it. Shall we will it effectively? Will the bu/Iding trade, whose 
organisation as we have known it no one today accepts as even 
rational, let alone efficient, evolve and adapt itself to its new en- 
vironment and the new functions now demanded of it by a changed 
world? What is quite certainly going to be asked of it is a vast 
output of sound and acceptable building at an unprecedented speed, 
yet at a cost that will allow our national economy to fulfil a prodigious 
long-term reconstruction programme without stalling, as it so fatally 
did after the last war. It is easy enough to lament that build- 
ing now costs round about double what it did before the war, 
but what no one knows is what that pre-war datum cost might have 
been, had the industry been as well organised in its necessarily 
different way as is, say, the manufacture of cars. 

“ How very little since things were made 
Things have altered in the building trade,” 

wrote Kipling, and Sir Ernest Simon has pointed out that com- 
pared even with a Council house, a Rolls-Royce is “ a mass-produced 
article,’—though not when compared with a Ford V8, which, giving 
comparable service, sells in America at something under {100 as 
against a £1,000 or so here for the Rolls, despite the fact that 
American wage-rates are about three times our own. 

The reason is, of course, that for every Rolls turned out there 
are a hundred or more Fords, meaning mass-production on the 
really grand scale, so that the initial cost of the prototype and all 
the special tools, jigs, plant and equipment generally, bears an ever- 
decreasing ratio to the value of their output. Without such mass- 
production to exploit it, there is no sovereign magic in standardisa- 
tion or pre-fabrication, which indeed are merely means to that end. 
We are apt to say “ Bur look what they can do in America,” whereas, 
if we really did look attentively, the very first thing we should notice 
was that these American “ pre-fabs” are almost entirely built of 
timber, the one material that we here shall most certainly lack and 
have to eke out by every shift and substitution that ingenuity can 
suggest. The Portal house has its merits as a temporary emergency 
stop-gap, as well as certain defects, such as a somewhat drum-like 
resonance, but to have devised something that can be more the con- 
cern of great rhythmically-operating steel-presses in a factory than of 
individual bricklayers out in a muddy field is certainly a techno- 
logical advance along the right general lines. Other try-outs, already 
in the prototype stage, may well soon take us forward a further stage. 

Not that we shall not need the bricklayers ; we shall for long want 
many more of them, as well as more bricks than we have any prospect 
of getting. In England, at any rate, nothing is likely for a long time 
to supersede the brick house—when we can get it. So the much- 
abused bricklayer will still be a key man, for all that his output is 
often but a fraction of what it should be. What is the matter with 
him? What is wrong with the conditions of his employment and 
with the building trade generally? I have ruefully recorded an 
average output of 200 bricks laid per man per day by bricklayers 
employed by a municipality to build A.R.P. sheltérs for their own 
families and neighbours in their own street in their heavily bombed 
city. I also had to note that these same men, transferred to an urgent 
job where they were paid on a bonus basis and not by the day, easily 
managed to mend their pace to a tune of a round thousand bricks a 
day. And what goes for bricklayers goes for other trades too, though 
output cannot often be quite so precisely checked. A partial explana- 
tion is, no doubt, resentful dissatisfaction with, and a suspicion of, 
the trade set-up as it is—or was—and that is one of the things that 
must be changed if we are ever going to get on with the actual 
job of building as we should. 

But the Building Trade no more consists only of workmen than 
the Army does of other ranks, and any reform in the former must 
necessarily begin at the top, where cluster architects, engineers, 
surveyors and trade union leaders as well as directors and managers, 
and in so far as the organisation is ineffective, as judged by results, 
it .s much more their fault than the operatives’. True, part of the 
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blame might be passed on to “the Government”, mostly for not 
having done a number of sensible things which seemed obviously 
necessary to ensure a properly serviceable and vital industry, though 
to be sure there were probably always vested interests ready to curse 
it for meddling far more loudly than anyone else would have praised 
it for its helpful intervention. Which suggests (close Government 
control and collaboration having, I think, become henceforth essen- 
tial). that the industry should still be somehow insulated from 
Parliament and party politics as far as may be, through the agency 
of a permanent National Building Commission. A levy on the 
industry adequate for the support of this semi-autonomous body 
would be recouped many times over not merely through the immense 
economies of effective centralised control, but also from the results 
of the research, which, now miserably inadequate, could quite cer- 
tainly and impressively increase productive efficiency if vigorously 
exploited. 

In our present emergency elimination of waste has been stressed 
rather than experimentation—concentration on a_ few selected 
“utility” standards to -the exclusion of the needless variety of 
former proprietary patterns individually produced in little lots by 
hundreds of separate firms at quite indefensible cost. Thus the 
choice of metal windows—a prefabricated product already 
“standardised” by agreement amongst manufacturers—has been 
further cut down by 8o per cent., whilst the makers of baths have 
now concentrated on turning out only five sorts instead of forty. 

A strong Building Commission with an adequate mandate, 
having once imposed its carefully chosen standards, could insist 
on these utility goods being used in all work receiving State 
subsidies, thereby ensuring a nation-wide market reckoned in 
millions. This would permit of orders being placed on a scale 
that in some cases would slash the costs in half, besides eliminating 
in addition all the irrelevant expenditure on advertising, com- 
mercial travelling and general “Sales Promotion” that often 
amounts to as much again as the actual cost of manufacture. And, 
of course, there are manufacturers’ “rings” to maintain prices, as 
unhelpful (and as natural) as the bricklayers’ dismal determination 
to lay few bricks for much money. 

It is necessary, of course, for the bu‘lding trade to be a contented 
trade. It has certainly not been that hitherto. How could it be? 
Its grievances—the demoralising uncertainty of employment, no pay 
for “wet time,” unsympathetic handling of men by management, 
and dilution, are genuine. As Professor Sir Charles Reilly once 
put it, “If a Professor of Architecture is engaged by the year and 
then pensioned for life, why should a bricklayer be employed only 
from hour to hour?” Actually, a new deal for building operatives 
does now seem assured, partly through their high rarity-value in 
a world hungry for their product, but partly from a_ saner 
appreciation of the effect of such imponderables as good human 
relationships, pride and interest in what is produced, the appreciation 
of work well done, opportunities for learning as well as working, and 
a general atmosphere of mutual trust and fair-dealing in an intelli- 
gently organised partnership. If these reforms are, in the beginning, 
only prompted by common sense and an enlightened self-interest, 
no matter ; they will of themselves soon generate the new and better 
atmosphere in which alone a great industry can really acquit itself with 
credit and success. 

Every building technician already in the industry, officially badged 
as fully proficient (preferably after a national standard trade-test), 
could now be guaranteed full and continuous employment until his 
retiring age. This pledge would be given by the National Building 
Commission, for only with some such guarantee could the trade be 
expected to welcome the large recruitment that will be needed, new 
entries being given like guarantees, though of a lower priority. The 
men, all of them, should be given every chance of knowing just what 
they were building, why, how, and for whom. The sequence, dove-’ 
tailing in, and general interdependence of, the various trades and 
professions involved should be explained, and the operative drawings 
and those showing the job completed should be displayed on the 
works, with a diagram showing how responsibilities are shared, what 
stages must be reached when, and so on 

The interested co-operation of all concerned should be stimulated, 
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there being too an understanding that all helpful suggestions or con- 
trivance will be considered and their adoption recognised by 
promotion or other reward. There might be generally recognised 
grades, as, for example, ordinary, skilled, and master bricklayers, 
joiners, plasterers, slaters and the rest, with corresponding rates of 
pay. If conspicuously good and rapid work can be counted on to 
earn promotion up the ladder, perhaps to the responsible job of 
general foreman or even beyond, there should be no need for piece- 
work or bonuses or the unhealthful forced draught of “ Bédauxism.” 
What of probable post-war costs? That is indeed a haunting question 
that only the event can answer, all we know now being that present 
prices are at a level that thoroughly frightens all those attempting 
to build during the war emergency even if they are given licence 
to do so. 

Much of the increase is due to temporary handicaps which should 
disappear soon after the war—all the most active men away, round 
pegs in square holes, zoning, transport at inflated costs in unsuitable 
vehicles owing to commandeering, general wear-and-tear of plant 
and personnel, the breaking up of trained teams and family working- 
parties, loss of accustomed leaders (foremen), purchase-tax on items 
of equipment and so forth. The rise in the price of coal is, of 
course, reflected in the cost of many building components besides 
bricks, and if it is stabilised at the present level, that rise, perhaps 
inevitable, of course means so much permanently added on to our 
building costs. 

In so far as what may be called the “ permanent” increase in all 
building costs can be countered at all (amounting perhaps to some 
50 per cent. on pre-war) it will, I think, be far more through better 
organisation and working conditions and improved technique than 
through the invention or use of any novel materials and components ; 
though the prefabricated kitchen-bathroom unit will no doubt become 
a standard in hundreds of thousands of homes, giving—where applic- 
able—far better service at a lower cost than did any of the old 
individual “ rigged-on-the-job ” combinations. 


SUMMER SIMPLES 


By KATHLEEN M. GOAD 

T was a hot afternoon; even the birds were silent, and the 

buzzing of the bees seemed to add to the drowsiness of the 
atmosphere in the narrow lane. Suddenly a jeep sped past, and 
an old countrywoman who had been stooping to gather flowers from 
the grass verge below the hedge straightened herself and remarked: 
“Drat them things! They d’ give me such a start when they go 
rushing past.” My eyes turned to the camomile flowers she was 
putting in her basket, and I evidently looked my surprise, for she 
continued: “Ess, my dear, ’tis camomile. We,” she nodded towards 
her two children farther up the lane, “d’ come out regular once a 
year to pick ’em. Good for the kidneys they be.” For half an 
hour or more she talked of the hedgerow plants and their uses ; 
of an infusion of ground ivy as a substitute for tea; of horehound 
as a remedy for coughs and colds; of blackberry leaves to heal a 
burn ; of yarrow to staunch blood—do you remember the line in 
Drayton’s Polyolbion?—of succery to cool the blood—do you 
remember Lord Dalgarno’s reply to Nigel Oliphaunt when he 
challenged him to fight in St. James’s Park? “ Away with this folly, 
man, go dine upon soup and salad, drink succory water to cool 
your blood.” 

As her voice ran on it was suddenly quite easy to forget the 
blitzed city only a few miles away and to look upon the war in 
its true perspective, as a terrible episode in the story of the nation. 
The very names of the flowers she mentioned—parson-in-the-pulpit, 
lady’s smock, bird’s-eye—sezmed to bring a fragrant glimpse of an 
older England. Shakespeare knew them well; they were growing 
in the lanes when the news of the coming of the Armada was flashed 
from beacon to beacon along our coasts, and the children were 
gathering them while Nelson was keeping guard with his fleet off 
Cape Trafalgar. They are a part of those English things which do 
not change, and we believe that the children of generations to come 
will still love them and gather them from the hedges when Hitler 


has become just a foolish name in a history-book. 
cal 
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At the top of this particular hedge a number of elder bushes was 
growing, and the heavy perfume from their masses of creamy blossom 
filled the air around. One of the children had climbed up, and 
was just about to snap a twig when the old countrywoman noticed 
what he was doing. She called to him in horror. I asked the 
reason, and she looked at me as if marvelling at my ignorance. 
“Why, don’t ’ee know that ’tis terrible unlucky to pluck a twig from 
an elder bush? My mother used to say that it was safe enough 
if you asked leave first and said, ‘Old lady, old lady, give me thy 
wood.” But I don’t like the children to meddle with it anyway.” 
She herself had planted an elder bush just outside the door of her 
cottage when she was first married, she told'me, because it was good 
to keep off the witches and any other mischievous creatures. It is 
a wonderful plant, according to her belief, for almost every part can 
be used in some of the homely remedies which have been handed 
down from generation to generation. From its flowers one can 
make a lotion which is good as an eye-wash and as treatment for the 
skin ; an ointment is manufactured from its’ leaves, and from its 
berries the famous elderberry wine, as well as a preparation for use 
against winter coughs and colds. 

“ But,” added my countrywoman, “never put elder wood on the 
fire. We d’ say down here: 


“ Make a fire of elder tree, 
Death within your house shall be.” 
And if it doesn’t bring death, I’m sure it d’ bring quarrels in the 
family.” 

For some time she digressed and recounted the various disagree- 
ments between her sisters and their “ in-laws,” but at last I diverted 
the flow of talk back to the hedgerow again. She was a great 
believer in the goodness of nettles, which, she declared, are a positive 
cure for shortness of breath when boiled with honey or sugar. She 
also recommended the sting of the nettle as a help in the treatment 
of rheumatism—* my sister’s arm did go quite numb with it, and 
the only thing that could bring back the life in it was stinging it 
with nettles.” Many of the concoctions she described must have 
tasted abominably, especially the tansy pudding, of which I had 
heard before ; indeed, I once saw—and smelled—this preparation. 
Legend says that the nectar of the gods was prepared from the 
yellow tansy plants, and that they were given as food to the youth 
Ganymede when he was carried off to Olympus to be “ Jove’s own 
page”; but if the odour which came from. them in any way 
resembled that of tansy pudding, tastes must have changed con- 
siderably through the ages. 

Cures for warts are legion in all parts of the West Country, and 
my old countrywoman was an authority upon these. She knew them 
all: rubbing the wart with the pod of a broad bean and then 
burying the pod, dropping black pins with which the warts had 
been pricked, and many others. She also gave me two cures which 
I had not heard before ; the first was to pick nine leaves of dandelion, 
or heart-fever grass, as she called it, and eat three of them on three 
successive mornings, after which the warts will disappear. The 
other was connected with the tiny scarlet pimpernel, a red flower, 
and therefore potent against all evil influences. The method of 
this cure was to tie the plant on to the hand so that it covered 
the war—and then to repeat the following charm over it twice a 
day for a fortnight: 


“Herb Pimpernel, I have thee found 

Growing upon Christ Jesu’s ground. 

The same gift the Lord Jesus gave to thee 

When He shed His blood upon a tree, 

Arise up, Pimpernel, and go with me 

And God bless me and all who wear thee.—Amen.” 

This last cure she declared to be infallible, since her mother had 
learnt it from a white witch many years before. 

White witches, broomsticks, love charms, plants which cure the 
toothache, she talked about them all, and I listened, fascinated. 
Most of these quaint beliefs are just nonsense, you say? Perhaps 
so, and yet they have their place in our tradition, and still, 


“Oh, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones and their true qualities.” 2 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By 


experts at Dumbarton Oaks have, on the whole, received in this 
country an appreciative welcome. It is unfortunate perhaps that 
the fine old titles of “ The League of Nations ” and the “ Covenant 
of the League” should have acquired in the United States, and to 
some extent also in Great Britain, such controversial associations as 
to necessitate calling the same thing by a different name ; but, as 
was pointed out in The Spectator last week, it is even more regret- 
table that the name now proposed should suggest such combative, 
exclusive and even arrogant implications as “ The United Nations.’ 
It is to be hoped that some less provocative title will eventually be 
devised. There may be those also who will regret that this oppor- 
tunity was not taken to curtail, in wider and more explicit terms, 
the exercise of national sovereignty, even as there will be those who 
will feel disappointed that in place of a standing League army we 
are to have a system of feudal levies. As one who regarded the old 
League as an admirable system of international policy, I do not share 
these d'sappointments. President Wilson’s scheme, charged as it 
was with high emotional content, was based upon a conception 
of human nature which,—had it been a correct conception—implied a 
condition of society in which any compulsive League would have 
been unnecessary. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals are founded 
upon a far more realistic estimate of human vice and error. Drafted 
as they were by men who for twenty years have watched the old 
League functioning they are based,—as the 1919 plan could never 
have been based—upon practical experience of the inter-action in 
world affairs of general principles and sectional interests. Instead 
of postulating a world of universal reason and beatitude, they postu- 
late a world in which conflicting passions, prejudices, timidity and 
selfishness will have to be directed and controlled. And this is all 
to the good. 


oe “ tentative proposals ” published after the conference of 


* * * * 


The thesis upon which President Wilson inspired, and to some 
extert directed, the discussions in 1919 was an incorrect thesis. 
Having been trained and moulded by the American interpretation 
of history, he was convinced that wars and the menace of wars could 
invariably be ascribed to the evil ambitions of a governing minority. 
Realising as he did that in the Anglo-Saxon democracies “ the 
people” were overwhelmingly pacific he assumed that the same 
democratic reasonableness would, when once the “ militarists ” had 
been removed, animate the policies of all countries. Conscious as he 
was that dislike of war is a general common factor in every popula- 
tion, he believed that, if this general dislike could only be provided 
with a corporate means of expression, the hatreds and desires of 
the few pugnacious men in Potsdam or Rome, in Sofia or Tokyo, 
would be morally disarmed. His faith was so undiluted, his expres- 
sion of it so convincing, that he made us feel that our caution was 
cowardice and our doubt cynicism. His distrust of Europe, his 
blind confidence in the universal efficacy of his own mission, induced 
him to interpret precautions as intrigues and regional guarantees as 
conspiracies. I can recall how, on one occasion when neutral rights 
were under discussion, President Wilson raised his long dry face 
on high and exclaimed “ Ah! But if there be another war, it will be 
a League war ; and in that war there will be no neutrals.” It was 
not exactly that we believed: him, it was that we were rendered 
uneasy by our disbelief. And it thus happened that the old 
Covenant, excellent though it was, assumed that reason could in some 
way be made more compulsive than force. 

7 * * 

The Dumbarton Oaks experts have indulged in no such fallacies. 
Far from believing that they have brought to the world some new 
theological dispensation, they have pooled their experience in order 
to devise a plan which is feasible, which is compulsive, and which 
can be amended or extended as time goes on. The essential difference 
between the ideas of President Wilson and the Dumbarton plan is 
that, whereas the former was inflationary—in that it promised to do 
everything for everybody everywhere and at all times—the latter 
restricts, and thereby intensifies, responsibility. It may be true 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


that the Dumbarton plan still leaves unsolved the two problems 
which must always face those who, after a long war, seek to evolve 
a system of guarantee ; but these two problems are, in fact, in- 
soluble. The first of these problems is that, in seeking to assure 
to the world future stability and repose, you are, in fact, stabilising 
the settlement imposed by the victors upon the vanquished. In 
1919 we sought to mitigate the effects of this rigidity by the intro- 
duction into the Covenant of Article 19: that article, at the time 
of the Paris Conference, assumed immense importance in our eyes; 
but in the post-war period it became in practice inoperative. After 
the Napoleonic wars Castlereagh conceived the idea of some Treaty 
of General Guarantee by which the Powers should pledge them- 
selves to maintain the settlement arrived at the Vienna Congress, 
and “to unite their influence, and if necessary their arms, against 
the Power that should attempt to disturb it.” This idea was much 
favoured by Alexander 1, and, in fact (and most unfortunately) 
became the nucleus of the Holy Alliance. Burt it was not favoured 
by the Cabinet, who possessed a sound British disinclination to 
enter into unpredictable commitments. And Castlereagh, there- 
fore, fell back upon his system of diplomacy by Conference—which 
finds an echo in the Security Council of Dumbarton Oaks. 


* * * * 


The second problem, as The Spectator pointed out, is expressed 
by the old Latin tag: “Who is to guard the guardians?” Major 
wars are not provoked by small Powers ; they are provoked by great 
Powers ; and if this vast machinery of conciliation and force is not 
to be applied to the great Powers, then the whole scheme appears 
meaningless. It is salutary in this connexion to recall the Corfu 
incident of 1923, a transaction which dealt the first heavy blow to 
the prestige of the League of Nations The facts are simple. On 
August 27th, 1923, the Italian General Tellini was murdered by 
bandits while delimitating the Greco-Albanian frontier in the region 
of Janina ; although it was never proved that any Greek citizen was 
responsible for this murder, the Italian Government presented an 
ultimatum at Athens, and thereafter bombarded and occupied*the 
Greek island of Corfu ; the Greek Government thereupon appealed 
to the League of Nations. Few occasions could have been so favour- 
able for effective League intervention ; on the one hand Mussolini 
was not as yet firmly established in power, and could scarcely have 
resisted any concerted pressure; on the other hand, not only the 
Council, but also the Assembly of the League were at that moment 


in session in Geneva. 
* 7 *x 


The Italian representative at Geneva, Signor Salandra, denied 
the competence of the League on the ground that General 
Tellini was technically a servant of the Ambassadors” Con- 
ference in Paris, and that the latter body had already been seized of 
the dispute. In spite of the fact that Lord Cecil caused Articles 10, 
12 and 15 of the Covenant to be read aloud to the Council, they were 
in the end obliged to admit the intervention of the Conference of 
Ambassadors, and a “diplomatic” solution by which, without a 
shred of justification, Greece was forced to pay an indemnity of 
half a million pounds. It may have been true that General Tellini 
was in the employment of the Ambassadors Conference at the time 


of his murder ; it may have been true that the Greek Government _ 


had confused the issue by appealing concurrently both to the League 
and to the Conference ; but the fact that Italy had bombarded and 
occupied a Greek island was assuredly a violation of Articles 10 and 
12, and an invasion of Article 15 ; and the imposition upon Greece 
of a penalty for a crime which was never proved against her was 
an act of injustice to which the Powers should never have consented. 
The Corfu incident is instructive since it showed that the League, 
although then at the summit of its authority, could be deterred 
by governmental intervention from dealing firmly with another 
Power which, although weak at the time, was theoretically one of 
the Big Five. 
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THE THEATRE 


«Jt Depends What You Mean.”’ At the Westminster. 
At the Princes. 

Mr. JAMES BRIDIE isa dramatist from whom you may expect any- 

thing—from ill-digested philosophy, half-baked into a dull platitu- 


** Carnaval,”’ 





dinous morality like Holy Isle, or a lively and diverting dissertation- 


on the Devil, ingeniously dramatised, as in Mr. Bolfry ; but he is 
always likely to be sententious and a trifle long-winded. These 
faults are not entirely absent from It Depends What You Mean (the 
last act, for instance, is too long) but nevertheless this is the best 
play of his I have seen. He has succeeded brilliantly in marrying a 
serious theme to a devastating, hilariously comic satire on the 
Brains Trust. He has avoided the mistake of getting easy laughs 
by inventing highly ridiculous questions. The questions put are 
not only possible but exactly the sort of questions that would be 
chosen for its Brains Trust out of the immense postal-bag re- 
ceived by the B.B.C., and they are answered in true Brains Trust style 
but with just that slight flick into absurdity necessary to underline 
both the unreality and the superficiality of the Brains Trust’s handling 
of important subjects. This is the charge which Private Jessie 
Killigrew, A.T.S., prefers against them so persistently and success- 
fully in Act II, which kept the audience at the Westminster in a 
state of uproarious delight. It is indeed one of the most amusing 
and sensible stage scenes I can remember, and Margaret Barton is 
quite perfect as Private Jessie. I would say the same of that brilliant 
actor Alastair Sim if I did not think his exceedingly funny facial 
grimaces and shoulder-shruggings a trifle exaggerated ; but I may 
be wrong in this for the Rev. William Paris is not as sympathetically 
drawn as the girl, and also it is indeed questionable whether art has 
ever gone so far as life in producing preposterous clergymen. 

The exposition in Act I is necessary but somewhat commonplace. 
Mr. Bridie seems to have condescended and written down a little 
here. We feel that ‘the dialogue is not always worthy of the play 
but betrays a consciousness of the fatuousness of the average theatre 
audience and a readiness to oblige. Nevertheless the main characters 
are all well and truly sketched in and enable the surprising 
denouement in Act II to succeed completely. It is this dramatic and 
almost Ibsenish development from somewhat farcical comedy to 
vivid reality which gives this play its distinction, for it turns out to 
be a serious searching treatment of the problem of marriage. Private 
Jessie Killigrew is determined to have the truth and it is given to 
her not verbally (which would be the obvious and boring way) but 
dramatically in a scene between husband and wife who are members 
of the Brains Trust. This was acted with great economy and skill 
by Angela Baddeley and Wilfrid Hyde White, but the cast which 
includes Nuna Davey, O. B. Clarence, Oliver Johnston, Walter Roy 
and Alec Faversham was good throughout. This is emphatically a 
play to see and to enjoy. The Westminster Theatre is at last becom- 
ing successful so we may hope that one day Robert Donat or 
Anmer Hall will replace the present horrible loud-speaker with a 
good string quartet or small orchestra. 

The revival of Carnaval by the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company at 
the Princes is a delight. This is a most satisfying and artistic ballet ; 
the Bakst costumes and décor look as striking and attractive as ever 
and Fokine’s choreography, masterly in its invention, still remains a 
model for our own choreographers. Margot Fonteyn was the 
Columbine and Pamela May the Chiarina ; Pauline Clayden made a 
charming Papillon while Robert Helpmann gave a superb perform- 


ance as Pierrot. JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


“ Arms and the Woman.”’ At the New Gallery. 
To Heart.”’ At the Leicester Square. 

WHEN, with the first metallic notes of Al Jolson in The fazz Singer, 
the silent film started off on its journey to the last resting place of 
all scientific wonders, there were many to regret the cutting off of 
the mute film-form in what they regarded (with some justification) 
as its esthetic prime. Some people were bold enough to predict 
that the sound-film would never equal the artistic achievements of 
its predecessor, arguing that the discipline of silence in itself 
provided the essential characteristic of the medium. Time has a 
way with such theories and the sound-film has survived them, but 
the fact remains that many modern films are at their best when speech 
is absent. The telling sequences are often those in which the picture 
carries the narrative unaided. 

There is perhaps nothing surprising here: the advantages of the 
eye over the ear are not restricted to the cinema. What is more 





** Don’t Take It 


4 remarkable is that film-makers as a whole have not clearly or generally 
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perceived that economy in the use of sound (more particularly 
economy in speech) can serve a variety of dramatic purposes. 
Strangely enough, the power of the unassisted image is more 
respected in opening sequences, in the first few hundred feet that 
set the stage for the drama, than in the body of the story. How 
often have we seen a film begin with eloquent silence and degenerate 
into verbose insignificance. Take the case this week of Arms and 
the Woman. A humble little man is sitting at a neatly ordered office 
desk. He is ill at ease. Anxious and abstracted, he rearranges the 
familiar and comforting gadgets which have accumulated on his 
desk-top over the years. He reaches instinctively for the corner of 
the drawer where his indigestion tablets will be found, carefully 
washing a couple down with the glass of water which always stands 
ready for this purpose. Then, fortified, he sets off on the long, 
agonising walk to the boss’s office. But here his nerve fails. He 
is incoherent, stutters inanely that it is the end of the financial year, 
and is curtly informed that there are no rises. He withdraws 
defeated to his desk. Then, after a brief unhappy interval, he 
summons up his strength once more, takes three pills, and, under 
the eyes of his inquisitive colleagues, goes again to the assault. This 
time he speaks his piece He does not want a rise. He is quitting 
the bank. So shrewdly observed has been every foot of this sequence 
that already, with the film only five minutes old, we know that steady, 
humdrum Mr. Wilbert Winkle has plucked up his life by the roots 
and is moving off into an unknown new world ; he is fearful of his 
own temerity and exhilarated by his own courage. And this creation 
of character and dramatic situation has been achieved with the aid 
of no more dialogue than could have gone on an old silent film 
caption. 

Arms and the Woman scarcely fulfils its promise. Mr. Winkle 
(excellently played by Edward G. Robinson) wants to satisfy his 
secret ambition to be an odd job mechanic, to work with his hands. 
This puts him in conflict with his wife’s ideas on white-collared 
respectability. They quarrel, and before he can win his domestic 
battle he finds himself in the U.S. Army, where eventually he proves 
the importance of being a mechanic by annihilating a considerable 
section of the Japanese army with a bull-dozer. So it is the case 
for heroism which is proved, rather than the case for being an honest 
artisan with which the film began. There are some pleasantly 
observed army camp sequences, but the film gets lost in patriotic 
words. 

Don’t Take It To Heart also has a delightful unverbal opening, 
and the film achieves for long stretches a level of visual humour 
which bears comparison with the early work of Rene Clair, that 
long-lamented master of screen satire now: serving a term in Holly- 
wood. A great castle and estate is on its beam-ends ; it survives in 
chilly majesty by favour of the gaping visitors who come to see the 
ghost and contribute a few coppers to the “restoration fund.” The 
plot involves the discomfiture of an uncongenial local football pool 
promoter and the elevation of Harry the poacher to the earldom ; 
but the manner is more than the matter. The satire has the bite 
of social comment, the acting in the subsidiary parts is first-rate, and 
Mische Spoliansky’s score is the funniest I have heard in a British 
film. Jeffrey Dell is the director, and it is to be hoped that his 
hilarious interpretation of the life and habits of the British aristocracy 
will not escape the attention oi those American film-makers who 
cannot give a British character a title without presenting him at the 
same time with a halo. For no reason obvious to me, The Petrified 
Forest is now being remade in Hollywood ; if remakes are in fashion, 
might it not be more valuable to have Jeffrey Dell’s version of The 
White Cliffs of Dover with Edward Rigby and Moore Marriott well 
to the fore amongst the humble peasantry? EpGar ANSTEY. 


SUMMER, 1944 


A pity of rain, in shafts 

With high and sharp-lined edges, 
Is ghosting, tower-high, 

To hide, then show, the hedges 
That, stubby, knotted, run 

Above the blackening soil, 
Scratch-marked for hopeful seed, 
Manured with drugging toil. 


The lurching crab-tree leans 
Across the growth-green gate: 
The earth is cracked too deep, 
The rain has come too late. 
JOHN ARLOTT. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE VALUE OF TOURISTS 


Sir,—With many of the comments by Sir Evelyn Wrench in last week’s 
Spectator, and the absence of the awful word “tourism,” I am in full 
agreement, but a large part of his article was devoted to a comparison 
of British and North American arrangements to the detriment of the 
former. The transport and social conditions in the two countries 
differ so greatly that comparisons are difficult, if not impossible. The 
principal differences are shortly these: 

(1) The British railways were mainly built through settled country 
where land values were high, and the land had to be purchasea together 
with compensation payments in some cases for loss of amenities to adjoin- 
ing properties, for diversions of traffic from road conveyance, and with 
obligations to build houses in place of those removed. 

In America, not only did a great part of railway construction precede 
urban development, but land grants were made to the U.S. railroad com- 
panies totalling 179 million acres—three times the total area of Great 
Britain. 

There are like differences between Great Britain and other countries, 
In Germany there are, or were, some elaborate stations, which formed 
“popular social centres,” very largely paid for by State and Municipal 
grants. 

(2) The nature of the two passenger traffics differs greatly. The number 
of miles of running lines in the U.S. is eight times that in Great Britain, 
but the number of passengers in the U.S. is one-third of that in Great 
Britain. On the other hand, the average U.S. passenger travels three times 
the distance travelled in Great Britain, which makes the number of miles of 
travel practically the same in each country, and thus the density of travel 
is eight times greater in Great Britain, where the average fare per mile is 
30 per cent. below the U.S. average, quite apart from supplemental fares 
for special accommodation on Pullman and other cars. 

(3) Comparisons between the stations for travellers in Great Britain 
compared with the stations in large towns in the U.S., which deal with 
such greatly differing conditions, are far from absolute. I doubt if waiting- 
halls the size of cathedrals, or an organ p!aying at intervals, whether jazz 
or Bach, or the greater time taken to move between trains and streets, 
would appeal to the great bulk of passengers here. I am not suggesting 
that all British stations are perfect, many are far from it, and I need not 
here go into the reasons why in the years before the war re-equipment of 
the railways was concentrated on track, signalling and trains, to the 
nation’s great advantage now. 

(4) Streamlined trains ‘are justified only if extra cost is at least 

» equalled by a saving in fuel, and they are not built here for aesthetic 
reasons. Electrification is too big a subject to consider here, and I merely 
add that the proportion of electrified mileage to steam mileage in Great 
Britain is five times greater than in the U.S _ Placing terminal stations 
underground may save space for the planner, but it is the passenger and 
not the planner who must in the long run pay the many millions of pounds 
this wou!d cost. My recollection is that meals on U.S. trains cost much 
more than those here and were sold at a considerable loss compared with 
a moderate profit here. In a long journey across America, a la carte meals 
catering specially for a traveller with dietetic fads, or as in my own 
experience a diet temporarily ordered by my doctor, are much more 
easily provided and are much less required under the different conditions 
in Great Britain. ‘ 

(5) Generally there is a steady exchange of ideas, discoveries and new 
practice between the American and British railways, and the fact that 
there are differences in methods, which appear on the surface to show 
that one or other is in advance, does not mean that there are ring fences 
round each. One minor point illustrates this: the American practice of 
exhibiting the names of dining car superintendents and hotel reception 
clerks to achieve a “ personal touch” has been tried (or tried out!) here, 
but most of the staff concerned did not like it; presumably because of 
“insularity.” But the mere examination of ideas which cannot be 
copied often provokes other ideas or methods which can be adopted and 
are adopted. 

I have already written you at some length, and will add nothing on 
hotels, except that I wish that, on both sides of the Atlantic, bathroom 
towel rails were square instead of round—I saw them not in an hotel but 
in a private house in America, and regret once or twice a week I have 

Yours faithfully, 





none in my house! 
W. V. Woop. 
London Midland and Scottish Railway Company Headquarters, 
Warford, Herts 


THE EDITOR 
THE PUBLIC AND PEACE 


S1r,—While I appreciate fully the sincerity and gocd intentions of the 
supporters of the National Peace Council, it seems to me most dangerous 
that a body bearing this title should be organising a “ National Petition 
for a Constructive Peace ” without any reference to the part to be played 
by international force Indeed, in a letter in your columns on October 6th, 
Mr. Gerald Bailey admits that “one of the major purposes of the Council 
at this time is to resist the increasing vogue of the conception of the 
enforcement of peace.” 

The fact that the Council numbers amongst its members many who 
from deeply religious motives are opposed to the use of force in any 
circumstances makes it impossible for it to accept the position that force 
rightly directed is essential to secure justice for all men. Without it there 
can be no order, only gangster rule. 

It seems to me. therefore, that those who seek a “ constructive peace” 
should understand this and direct their energies to the support of societies 
whose position in this matter is clear. There are several, which while 
approaching the matter from different angles, recognise to the full the 
essential part that force used in the interests of the community must 
play in any organisation of world peace. This is the policy accepted at 
Dumbarton Oaks.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY LE M. MaAnpe?. 

House of Commons. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 


S1r,—Mr. Richard Neilson writes that the Soviet Union is exterminating 
the Polish nation, and that Churchill’s support for a territorial adjustment 
between Poland and Russia is “too horrible for words.” Yet many hold 
the view that the Soviet policy in that corner of Europe is eminently 
constructive and, if unhindered, may open a path for a brilliant future 
for Poland. 

Indeed, the territorial delimitation between the Poles, Ukrainians and 
the White Russians suggested by Stalin offers 4 unique and in the annals 
of Poland and Russia an unprecedented opportunity to bury the sorrowful 
heritage of the past and pacify Eastern Europe, to the lasting benefit 
of its peoples. Therefore, in my opinion, Churchill’s support of Stalin’s 
proposition renders 10 Poland, and indeed all Europe, a far greater service 
than is realised at present. 

A permanent settlement in the East would immediately strengthen the 
Polish position in the West, and, if she desired, Poland could have a 
defensive alliance with Russia, which in itself would prove a very 
powerful deterrent against any renewed German attack. With enhanced 
security and broad access to the sea, Poland would at last be able to 
Cevelop her vast economic resources and raise her standard of living, 
which is still very poor. 

And lastly, as a homogeneous State, Polish in race and Roman Catholic 
by faith, freed from the problems of racial minorities of various denomina- 
tions which have sapped her vitality in the past, it would have every 
chance to become a strong and prosperous nation. As to the freedom of 
Poland, may I point out that every Polish broadcast from Moscow ends 
with the solemn proclamation—Long Live Independent Poland.—Yours 
faithfully, VLADIMIR OBOLENSKY. 


WAR CRIMINALS 


S1r,—In The Spectator of October 6th, Lord Cecil deals faithfully with 
the duty of trying and punishing Hitler and his chief accomplices in 
monstrous crimes. You did me the honour of printing a letter from me 
on August 27th, 1943, on the wider aspect of the war criminals in general. 
That the vast bulk of the thinking people of this country are resolved 
that these crimes shall be brought home to the Germans is undoubted, 
and both the British and American Governments are committed to this 
policy. But in my‘letter in 1943 I emphasised the ‘urgency of setting 
up machinery to deal with this difficult problem. So far as I know, there 
is only in existence the official United Nations Commission limited by 
its terms to marshalling such evidence as is offered to it. Surely what 
is required is a prosecuting Commission, who, on information obtained, 
whether from the Press or elsewhere, will send out its own special police 
to enquire and make arrests. 

First, the nature of the crimes should be defined—the unofficial Inter- 
Allied War Crimes Commission set up by the London International 
Assembly prepared a fairly comprehensive list—the indictment should 
be framed, and the warrant executed. For some, such as Hitler and 
Himmler, whose mass crimes cry out to high heaven, it would be merely 
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a case of identification—and we all know that Hitler is easily impersonated 
and with a tifling change in his hirsute adornment easily disguised. 
No trial would be necessary for the avowed Nazi leaders, but merely 
ar indictment to be recorded in history. 

But as we go down the scale quasi-!egal methods of trial might be 
considered desirable so far as concerns crimes against British or American 
nationals. Mr. Louis Nizer in his remarkable book, What to do with 
Germany, points the way at p. 75, et seg. It is probable that the proposal 
of the unofficial Commission—that Germans and their satellites who 
committed war crimes in occupied .countries will, when caught, be handed 
over to the competent authorities of those countries—will be adopted, and 
the French, Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, Czech, Polish, Greek and Yugo- 
Slav authorities may be left to deal with them as they think fit. But 
surely there must be no delay in setting up some organisation such as 
suggested above, with a careful choice of men for this duty of apprehension, 
instructed to take prompt action.—Yours, &c., WILitiaM LaATEY. 

1 Dr. Fohnson’s Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES AND INCOME TAX 


Sir,—While welcoming unreservedly the Government’s acceptance of 
the main principles of universality and unification of social insurance 
put forward in the Beveridge Report, I do not think it is sufficiently 
realised that in one respect at least the adoption of the White Paper 
proposals would actually work in the opposite direction—introducing 
duplication and overlapping. I refer to the introduction of universal 
flat-rate family allowances, while maintaining at the same time the 
present old-established system of family allowances granted by means 
of income tax rebates in respect of children. 

I am aware that it has often been held that income tax and family 
allowances are two unrelated matters governed by different principles, 
having no bearing on one another. Nevertheless, it is an indisputable 
fact of arithmetic that a rebate off income tax in respect of a child is as 
much a: financial grant to the income tax payer as if it had been made 
by a direct payment instead of by deduction from his tax assessment. 
At present rates, the cash value of this allowance to a full-rate taxpayer 
amounts to 9s. 7d. per week for each child, including the first. With 
the fall in tax rates after the war this figure will no doubt decline, but is 
likely to remain substantially above the flat rate of 5s. each now proposed 
for the second and subsequent children. This latter grant will be 
available to the taxpayer in addition to his tax rebate, while those below 
the tax exemption limit will only get the 5s. grant, and nothing at all 
for the first child while they are at work. 

Assuming we agree that flat-rate grants should be available to all, the 
remedy is simple. On the introduction of such grants, let the income 
tax allowances for children be abolished altogether, and the extra 
proceeds of the tax be used to increase the flat-rate allowance from §s. 
as proposed by the Government to something nearer a_ subsistence 
basis, as proposed by Sir William Beveridge, and also to provide a 
flat-rate allowance for the first child (possibly at a lower figure). Inciden- 
tally, this would also immensely simplify the working of the pay-as-you- 
earn tax deduction scheme, by greatly reducing the range of code numbers. 
Personally, I would go further still, and endorse (in principle) Lady 
Rhys Williams’s plan, which extends the same principles to wives’ .as 
well as children’s allowances. Is it too big a break with present practice 
to find favour?—Yours faithfully, M. G. SpricGs, A.C.A. 

28 Devonshire Buildings, Bath. 


SEGREGATION IN SERVICE CLUBS 


Sir.—Of the relations between the British and American Armies, Mr. 
Harold Nicolson, in The Spectator of June 2nd, writes “experience has 
abundantly shown that these relations are bad only when contacts are 
casual or intermittent and that when members of the two forces are 
engaged in a common task or exposed to a common danger their under- 
standing of each other becomes surprisingly cordial.” We who passed 
the spring in Anzio confirm Mr. Nicolson’s judgement. In the beach- 
head we were all friends, at first in adversity, afterwards in success. 
On a recent visit to Rome we found clubs taken over for the exclusive 
use of Americans, British, Canadians, New Zealanders, and French. 
There is little or no opportunity of meeting together to renew the 
friendships made in the field, indeed contacts have become “casual 
or intermittent.” Who is responsible? 

We suggest that this is a time to establish clubs where members of 
all the Allied Armies could foregather. The very exclusive clubs already 
established might be induced to adopt a broader basis of membership 
or at least to a more liberal hospitality. Mr. Nicolson says that “ much 


. has already been done to help men of the two Armies, American and 
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British, to understand each other and to supplement casual contacts by 
more intimate acquaintances.” What is being done in the Rome area?— 
We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. CAMPBELL PRESTON, M.C., Major, R.A, 
N. MACDONALD, C.F. 
CaLEB WALLACE, Capt., R.A.M.C. 
Regimental Headquarters, Medium Regiment, R.A., C.M.F. 
July 24th, 1944 


SENSIBLE HOUSING 


Sir,—In her review of the Housing Manual 1944, Miss Clephane 
mentions one of the fixed ideas with which housing planners seem to 
be obsessed. Another idea which has taken root firmly in these peoples’ 
minds is that houses in an area scheduled to a particular density must 
each stand on the same size piece of ground. People of similar incomes 
do not invariably have the same amount of time to tend their gardens 
even if they have the same degree of inclination to do so. 

There do not appear to be insuperable difficulties in the way of pro- 
viding houses with large or small gardens or, for old people, and those 
who have not the time or the inclination, houses in private parks. These 
have been provided with some success to blocks of flats, and the same 
idea can be equally well extended to houses. 

Another point which deserves much more attention than it appears 
to be getting is the size of the houses. House designers seem to be of 
the inflexible opinion that families should be limited to two children, 
one large, one small. If a man of limited income should be inclined 
to raise a larger family he condemns his family to be packed into 
bedrooms like sardines or to live in an old and obsolete house. The. 
additional cost of larger houses would have to be spread over the 
remaining houses in the district. There is not much point in encouraging 
people to have large families if proper housing is not to be provided 
for them. 

More flexibility of design as regards size of houses and gardens 
would, I think, go quite a long way towards avoiding monotony in large 
estates without the necessity of introducing architecture in the eclectic 
style. It would also provide people with what they want.—Yours 
faithfully, R. G. GRANT. 

Spey Cottage, Eskdale Gardens, Purley, Surrey. 


“WHO IS GORDON MALET?” 


S1r,—Who is Gordon Malet? I have read this gentleman’s articles in your 
issues of June 16th, July 7th and September 29th with increasing 
surprise that you saw fit to publish anything quite so obviously biassed 
and partisan. My surprise was increased when (on July 7th) he made 
use of the words “us doctors” though I was unable to find his name 
in the columns of the Medical Directory. Apparently Mr. Rugg-Gunn 
has been equally unsuccessful. If “Gordon Malet” is a pseudonym 
for some shy medico it should have been shown as such, and one would 
have thought more of his courage if he had chosen to put his real name 
to the articles you published. If, on the other hand, he is not a doctor 
at all, how did he come to make use of the phrase quoted above? Before 
I renew my subscription to your journal I shall be glad to have your 
elucidation of this riddle-—Yours faithfully, . E. L. Martyn Loss. 

“ Draycott,” 106 Tonbridge Road, Maidstone. — 

{Gordon Malet is a doctor. Like so many contributors to this and 
other papers at the present time, he holds a temporary official position 
(totally unconnected with any question arising out of the National 
Health Service White Paper) which makes it necessary for him to write 
under a pseudonym.—Eb., Spectator.] 


CAN WE AFFORD IT? 


Sir,—The article by Mr. W. Manning Dacey last week on the cost of the 
Social Security proposals renders a most valuable service. It is of the 
utmost importance that this aspect of the proposals should be under- 
stood by the electorate, and one has only to start asking questions to 
discover how profound is the ignorance about it. Those who have 
forebodings about the cost will not get much comfort from the article, 
since the author not only assumes a 40 per cent. inflation, but calculates 
that once E.P.T. comes to an end, as it must, there can be little hope 
for any reduction in general taxation 

It is now fashionable to state that we can bear any burden of this 
nature provided we increase production, but, presuming that the in- 
creased production can be sold, this can only be of benefit to those 
engaged in industry. What is to happen to all those who are not 
engaged in industry? Apparently they must not only pay 40 per cent. 
more for everything they buy, without the benefit of increased incomes, 
but must continue to pay Income Tax commencing at Ios. in the £ and 
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rising to 19s. 6d. in the £ for those with the heaviest commitments. 

Under these conditions it is hard to see who will buy the additional 

goods produced.—Yours faithfully, MavrIceE WINGFIELD. 
17 Park West, London, W. 2. 


DISSIDENT DOCTORS 


S1r,—The attack on your contributor Mr. Gordon Malet by Dr. Horner 
in the last issiie of the British Medical Fournal both in matter and 
manner is hardly one of which the medical men of this country can 
feel proud. If the Beveridge scheme depends on the establishment of 
a State Medical Service, and the British Medical Association intends 
to oppose it then the only inference is that the welfare of the community 
is of secondary consideration to that of Dr. Horner and his Council. 
A huge number of medical men are concerned about the welfare of the 
people and they need to be guided and not goaded on to the best way 
of helping this country. G. ARBOUR STEPHENS. 
61 Walter Road, Swansea. 


SHIPS AND HOMES 


Sir,—The recent statement by the Minister of War Transport on the 
post-war problem of a “prodigious surplus” of unusable ships leads 
one to enquire whether these vessels cannot be adapted to help meet 
the shortage of houses. Instead of estuaries filled with derelict shipping, 
cannot our marine and housing designers co-operate to transmute this 
waste material, as it becomes available, into floating suburbs? Grouped 
and linked ships, in healthy situations, with access to the shore and to 
transport, could be planned to provide many communal amenities. 
Admittedly a good deal of adaptation would be required, and it should 
be such as to give something much better than mere make-shift accom- 
modation. But it could be put in hand quickly and progressively, and 
the total cost—taking the fleets at ship-breaker’s prices—might compare 
not unfavourably with that of building ashore. The idea opens an allur- 
ing vista which I leave better qualified people to explore.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. H. Earty. 


Witney Mills, Oxfordshire. 


THE BRETTON WOODS SCHEME 


S1r,—Under the 1925 gold standard, this country could suspend gold 
payments or devalue sterling to any extent, at will. We could lose 
gold. Acceptance of the Bretton Woods scheme would oblige us to solicit 
permission of an international board, on which our American trade rivals 
would exercise the casting vote, for any devaluation in excess of Io per 
cent. We should, moreover, have to win back the gold equiva'ent lost 
over a period of two or three years, or suffer heavy and, perhaps, penal 
charges. 

A bankrupt was treated as a criminal in Dickens’s day, but it is in- 
conceivable that. in 1944 the Chancellor of the world’s greatest debtor 
nation should uphold publicly an agreement containing unashamedly penal 
clauses against a debtor condition, and refuse in Parliament even to 
enquire into alternatives.. Aurum et inutile, summi materiem mali. It 
is a pity Sir John Anderson does not study Horace.—Yours faithfully, 

33 Crooked Usage, N. 3. ANTHONY PuHi.ir KIELY. 


THE INJURED WORKMAN 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Dr. Paul Roth, takes you to task for giving 
an unqualified welcome to the Government’s proposals regarding industrial 
injury and disease. He complains that the rates of benefit are inadequate, 
and is clearly under the impression that a permanently paralysed workman 
needing skilled nursing and attention for the rest of his days would, if 
married with one child, receive a pension of §7s. 6d. He completely 
ignores the special supplement of tos. weekly given to persons virtually 
unemployable, and also the allowance for “constant attendance” of up 
to 20s. weekly where such attendance is necessary. 

These amounts would be payable to anyone receiving private medical 
treatment or entering a private nursing home. In the case of the workman 
mentioned by Dr. Roth, however, it is moré probable that he would be 
cared for under the provisions of the new National Health Service, the 
proposals for which your correspondent ignores. Under this Service the 
necessary hospital and medical provision would be free, and the patient 
would receive his pension of 57s. 6d. 

We are most anxious to receive and consider constructive criticisms of 
the new proposals. But critics would do well to read either the White 
Paper, or the Government’s “ Brief Guide” to its contents, before com- 
mitting themselves to print.—Yours faithfully, G. GRIFFITH, 

Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 1. Public Relations Officer. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I suppose that few people have been able to take this year’s weather for 
better or for worse; which is the right way to take weather. The 
maddening bad luck which has dogged our armies in France and in Italy, 
especially during the last two months, and in particular during that 
terrible week at Arnhem, has made us all tetchy, and inclined to tread 
heavily on any simple soul who may be tactless enough even to mention 
the weather. 

Capricious Weather : 

But in spite of the mischief it has made amongst the Allies’ plans for 
the knockout blow, it has, by its caprice and surprises, given moments 
of almost theatrical beauty to the countryside. I was up in the West 
Riding two weeks ago, and just outside Bradford (a city, to my mind, 
of great character) I saw the effect of a sudden and short gale from the 
north-east, with a flood of rain. All the polar side of the soot-coated 
trees shone with a sort of olive-green, under-water richness, so that the 
sombre landscape seemed to step out of itself, revealing a beauty such as 
old John Crome’s pictures show us after the lapse of a century. 

The recent fierce gales from the south-west which have flung deluges 
of rain up the Surrey and Kent Weald, have usually dropped after sunset. 
The following starlight has been superb, and I have been able once again 
to try that magical device of leaning as far back as possible and staring 
up vertically at the central sky. Sometimes this effort results in one 
seeing the heavens three-dimensionally, with the stars in their stations, 
near or far, and not as mere points of light on a flat surface. The effect 
can be intimidating. One is lifted away from solid earth, and for a 
moment of ecstatic terror is floating amongst the constellations, lonely and 
disembodied. The experience is similar to that of levitation, though it 
requires neither saintliness nor neurosis for its inducement. It is 
eucharistic in its effect upon the mind, 


Autumn Colours 

These sudden storms, followed by hours of brilliant sunshine, have 
conjured the most extravagant colour schemes. In the early autumn, 
the jaded green took on a springtide freshness. I noticed one day, 
while standing at the head of Lake Bala in North Wales just after sunrise, 
that the great woods of sycamore and oak along the northern shore were 
shining under a pale green fire, as though the buds were just opened. 
And it is the same here in the south, amongst the cherry orchards of 
Kent. Some of the trees are already taking on that delicate, transparent 
coral tint which accompanies the fall of the leaves; but those which 
have not reached this stage are still wearing their April dresses. One 
old tree, uprooted by a doodle-bomb, is lying along the ground, roots 
in the air, and a new shroud of bright green foliage bursting from the 
doomed branches, making even death graceful. That is the only sign 
of death, for the flare and tumble of normal autumn events are not 
emblems of death, any more than is a child’s journey up to bed, lit by 
a smoky candle-flame, to a dance of ominous shadows. It is sleep, not 
death ; a gathering of strength. All this welter of colour is really a 
glimpse into the furnace of life, in nature’s power-house. 


The Trooping of the Birds 

Now that the bustle of the swallows’ departure is over, one can notice 
what is happening amongst the other birds. Most of them are going 
into their long winter conference. I watched a committee meeting of 
wagtails round the lily pond this morning. Its members strutted about, 
up and down, hands under coat-tails, but when I opened the window 
to hear what the agenda might include, they all flew off to settle out of 
hearing on the newly sown and harrowed field. A kestrel has been lurking 
over that field during the last few days, watching, maybe, the heavy 
traffic of magpies lumbering across from the cherry to the apple orchard. 
I wonder why they are so busy? 


The Garden 

One of the worst jobs of the year has now to be tackled, for I am a 
month late with it. But how unpleasant it is. One can buy sticky-bands 
already prepared like fly-papers, but I suspect them of allowing the 
vermin to creep up between the paper and the bark. So I tie paper 
round the trunks of the fruit trees and then smear the wicked stuff 
over that, sealing the edges. And how to do so without being hoist with 
one’s own petard, I don’t know! The last job of fruit picking has now 
to be done—the Comice pears, which I have left as long as I dare, 
because this variety, unlike its predecessor Conference, loses a little of 
its full flavour if taken prematurely from the tree. But what a queen 
of fruits it is when perfect. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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TRUE STORIES 


Miss C. after a plucky fight against adversity and ill-health, 
becomes a victim to cancer, and died a few weeks after the 
G.B.I. Visitor had seen her in Hospital. 


The Hospital authorities wished to know if there was any- 
one who could settle her affairs. The friend who had so 
often given her a holiday was away, and a married sister 
living in the North was unable to travel. The G.B.I. 
accordingly took charge until her sister could come to 
London and remove the few possessions which remained. 


On the day of the funeral, two G.B.I. Visitors and a few 
Governesses and friends were all who followed the coffin. 
A bunch of flowers from the Staff was the sole visible token 
of the respect in which she was held by her few friends. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 





VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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THE WISDOM 
OF MAKING A WILL 


Unless you make a will the provision for your 
dependents may be different from that which you 
had intended. Several reasons, including unwilling- 
ness to place the responsibility of executorship upon 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Visit to India 


Verdict on India. By Beverley Nichols. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue title of this book is a misnomer. Mr. Nichols paid a visit to 
India which lasted over a year. During this period he saw many 
things and many persons who are doing things or talking about 
them. He has an eye for picturesque scenes and an ear for piquant 
stories, and, as we all know, he has the gift of writing vividly on 
what he has heard and seen. He is also courageous in expressing 
his own opinions. This is good. India is perhaps the most interest- 
ing and colourful country in the world, and it is unfortunate that 
so many of the people who speak or write about it can be so boring. 
There is nothing boring about this book; but it has few of the 
characteristics of a judicial pronouncement. 

Mr. Nichols’s visit to India was by no means all a picnic. During 
the early part of it he was incapacitated by a poisoned heel, and he 
had to spend some time in hospital. Also he suffered much at the 
hands of Indian journalists, who were very curious to know the 
object of his visit, and very suspicious. In the absence of evidence 
some of them drew freely on their imaginations for explanations. One 
newspaper, of which, incidentally, the editor was not an Indian but 
a fellow-countryman, went so far as to announce that he had been 
offered the post of Viceroy ; but Mr. Nichols is probably in error 
when he attributes this to a loss of the sense of humour. In spite 
of the handicap put upon him by illness and by suspicious and 
hostile newspaper men, he was able to get into touch with Indian 
iife at many points, and to see some things which many of us who 
have lived long years im India have not seen. 

Yet the result is not satisfactory. He has got a lot of his detail 
wrong. Here are three instances of different kinds chosen almost 
at random. “ Malayan” is not one of the languages of South India. 
Presumably Malayalam is the language referred to. Again, Shan- 
tiniketan, where Rabindranath Tagore lived and worked, does not 
“lie high up in the hills near Darjeeling.” It actually lies in the 
midst of a great plain very little above sea-level. Again, there is 
the extraordinary story of a brawl between high and low caste com- 
municants over the sacred cup at Mass. His informant told him 
that this happened all over India in every Christian Church. This 
is certainly not true ; and the Roman Catholic method of celebration 
makes impossible the spectacle which he describes, of “the strug- 
gling bodies of Indians reeling backwards and forwards over a 
pavement stained with blood and wine.” 

These may be errors of minor importance, but the book is full 
of evidence of faulty observation. Far more important, however, 
are the sweeping judgements which he passes on Indian life as a 
whole, and the practical conclusions to which they lead him. He 
subjects not only Congress and its leaders and all their works to 
the most scathing condemnation. Almost everything Hindu—reli- 
gion, art, literature, music, medicine, journalism and the cinema— 
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comes under his lash. On the other hand, he has nothing but praise 
for the Muslim League, for its policy, and, above all, for its leader, 
Mr. Jinnah. He speaks of him as “a giant,” as “ the most important 
man in Asia,” and as “the man most competent to solve” one of 
the greatest problems in the world. Many of the things which he 
says will give deep offence to all Hindus who read them. This in 
itself is not an argument against saying them, for the truth may be 
wholesome even if it is unpalatable ; but is he entitled to claim this 
justification? 

Two things may be said about this. Firstly, there is a great need in 
India for clear thinking in politics. Mr. Nichols has contributed little 
to this. What he has written is likely only to inflame passions which 
are already more than sufficiently heated. Secondly, if British people 
hope to do anything towards the solution of the Indian deadlock, the 
worst way to set about it is to take over wholesale the views, the 
loyalties and the hatreds of one of the warring parties. There will 
be no peace in India until all the great communities are brought 
together in mutual trust and confidence. Everything that any of us 
can do which will contribute to this end is well worth doing ; every- 
thing that leads to greater hatred and distrust is sheer loss. 

JoHN McKenzie. 


Germany’s Past and Future 


A Short History of Germany. By S. H. Steinberg. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

A SCHOLARLY short history of Germany has long been badly needed. 
The last book under this title seems to have been that of the Ameri- 
can, E. F. Henderson, who, in a second edition published in 1923, 
brought the story down to 1914—in two volumes with a total of 
over a thousand pages. In 1940 Dr. Stern-Rubarth gave a summary 
History of the Germans from tribal origins to the present in about 
a hundred and fifty pages, and later came Emil Ludwig’s fluent, 
but in several respects misleading, book “ The Germans.” Obviously 
there was a gap which required filling and Mr. Steinberg in just 
under three hundred pages has made a brave attempt to do so 

Many years ago a European statesman enquired “Where and 
what is China?” The would-be historian of Germany must put to 
himself a similar question. Mr. Steinberg has, rightly, declined to 
begin with the original Germanic tribes; he has also—and it is the 
chief distinction of his book—decided to give full value to the 
mediaeval German achievement. A passage towards the end of his 
book gives the key to his conception of German history: 

“Tt is an indisputable fact, too often overlooked by outsiders and 
intentionally obscured by Prussian historiographers, that the forceable 
dissolution by Prussia of the German Confederation meant the virtual 
end of Germany as this word had been understood for a thousand 
years. The term Germany had always described the federal associa- 
tion first of the German tribes and, later, the German principalities. 
Henceforth it was used for the centralistic power-state of Greater 
Prussia padded out with those remainders of the old system which 
were allowed to vegetate on Prussian sufferance.” 

Accordingly Mr. Steinberg begins with the year 911 when, on 
the extinction of the East Frankish Carolingian line, Henry the 
Fowler laid the foundations of a German Empire. It is a purely 
dynastic and political record; there is no account of German 
economic or social affairs, few references to Germany’s contributions 
to civilisation in art, science or philosophy. Yet, even with these 
inevitable omissions, it is questionable whether the limitations of 
space laid on Mr. Steinberg have not been too severe. It must 
be an immense task to reduce to unity the vast variety of the 
German story as Mr. Steinberg conceives it. For the history of 
Germany is necessarily almost equivalent to the history of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and must take in the history of Saxony, of Bavaria, 
of the Hansa, Brandenburg, the multifarious dukedoms and princi- 
palities. Even the British possession of Hanover had its importance. 
The intricacy of the pattern really requires a larger canvas, but it is 
a tribute to Mr. Steinberg to say that, even if some of his earlier 
pages are little more than a breathless succession of proper names, 
as a whole his compressed narrative will be a valuable reminder to 
those who have familiarised themselves with the story in the spacious 
pages of Bryce or the appropriate chapters of the Cambridge Mediae- 
val History, while other readers should be stimulated by this résumé 
to further reading in such authorities as those just mentioned. The 
twelve maps are a distinct assistance in elucidating the text. 

Broad generalisations from German history are usually dargerous, 
but from Mr. Steinberg’s dispassionate and solidly based pages 
certain leading ideas emerge. The first is that there is, at crucial 
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of metaphysics, and even the expert will find much to 
admire in Mr. Sinclair's admirable exposition. 
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moments, nothing absolutely fated and determined in German his- 
tory. The failure to attain to a unitary nation-state (not at al! an 
evil in some respects) may have been influenced by the failure of 
male-inheritance, by the electoral principle, by religious feuds. But 
there is no gainsaying the fact that, even more than B:smarck’s 
decision, Hitler’s was deliberate and wilful. Germany by 1938 had 
attained to as reasonable a form of a unified nation-state as the most 
fervent nationalist could have desired. But her Fiihrer, in despite 
of all his assurances, could not stop short, and it may be that this, 
willed by one man, will bring a terrific unweaving of the whole 
pattern once more. Whether this will be a permanent gain to 
world-peace it is too early to say, but Mr. Steinberg, although he 
points no morals, is clearly in favour of a federalised Germany. 
The second point brought out in a reading of Mr. Steinberg’s book 
is the capital importance of Poland. Again and again—qui.e un- 
obtrusively—his story shows that injustice to Poland’s national rights 
has paved the way to what may be described, according to one’s 
sympathies, as a German diplomatic triumph, or the initiation of 
far-reaching aggression against the rest of Europe. 

Mr. Steinberg poses the future in the words of the present Prime 
Minister, written at the end of his story of the previous World-war: 

“Is this the end? Is it to be merely a chapter in a cruel and 
senseless story? Or will there spring from the very fires of conflict 
that reconciliation of the giant combatants which would unite their 
genius and secure to each in safety and freedom a share in the 
rebuilding of the glory of Europe? ” 

Neither the writer nor anyone else can give an answer to a 
question which our more recent experiences would to-day, perhaps, 
frame in harsher terms. But Mr. Steinberg’s sober pages are far 
from irrelevant to the present; they give the background against 
which we may study the pros and cons of the return of Germany, 
whether as a centralised nation-state or, once more, with freer 
rein to her never-extinguished regional loyalties, to the underlying 
moral unity of Europe of which, at one period at least, Germany 
was the champion but which Hitler undermined and destroyed, 
dragging down his nation, with a good part of the world besides, 
into a sea of blood. JOHN STAPLETON. 


A Surgeon Philosopher 
Meaning and Purpose. By Kenneth Walker. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. KENNETH WALKER is a distinguished specialist surgeon—not 
of the old barber-surgeon, amputation school which, but a com- 
paratively short time.ago, occupied the whole field of surgery. His 
technique is not based on anatomy alone, or even on anatomy and 


physiology alone ; rather it can be described as equally built on’ 


a foundation of anatomy, physiology, psychology and metaphysics. 
Among his many publications are such varied books as Sex 
Disabilities in the Male, The Circle of Life, Diagnosis of Man, 
and the present work. “ Looking back,” he writes in his preface, 
“T have seen clearly that at different periods of my life, my mind 
became incarcerated within the narrow confines of some doctrine 
such as the scientific materialism of the last century, the idea 
advanced by Darwin that evolution occurred through the action of 
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blind mechanical forces, or the equally pessimistic systems of 
psychology sponsored by Pavlov and Freud.” 

Personally, I think that he studied his Darwin, at any rate, a 
little too hurriedly; for I do not believe for a moment that careful 
reading of the complete works of Darwin reveals that modest student 
as a materialist at all. This is a small criticism, however, for 
Mr. Walker arrived at the end—he is now over sixty years old— 
at a satisfactory resting place. He fully recognises that science 
now has an influence on the intellectual life of the Western world, 
to a large extent replacing that formerly wielded by religion. But 
scientific theories have all too often been quite misinterpreted even 
by the otherwise educated public. Although science has to a large 
extent replaced religion, “an innate need for some form of faith 
remains.” Man cannot live by science alone. Some kind of religious 
faith or idealist philosophy is absolutely cssential to human life 
and well-being. 

In his first chapter, Mr. Walker says that ever since Goethe, 
there has been a continuous weakening of belief in what Plato called 
universal values, and a corresponding strengthening of confidence 
in the reality of matter. “We regard the paper on which we write 
down our thoughts as having a reality which must be denied to 
the thoughts and emotions for which it serves as a vehicle.” And 
here is the end of his penultimate chapter: “From the discursive 
and analytical knowledge of science it is impossible to reach these 
higher principles, but working in the opposite direction the contra- 
dictions on the lower ievels of thought disappear. Knowledge of 
these fundamental principles is given in all the great traditional 
teachings of the world, often in the form of symbols, rituals and 
myths, the meaning of which is generally obscure to those who 
have no key to their understanding. Guenon attributes the present 
chaos in the Western world to its having lost all connexion with 
‘traditional knowledge. By these words he implies such 
knowledge, often handed down orally, as is contained in the Vedas, 
the Tao, and in esoteric forms of Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
He is of the opinion that nothing but a renewed contact with these 
traditional and higher systems of thought will avert the disaster 
towards which the Western world is drifting.” 

I am, and I am sure that many of the older readers of The 
Spectator are, in accord with the author in feeling that the science 
we learned in our youth was but a sorry makeshift for knowledge. 
It seems to us but, as Bentham called it, “nonsense on stilts.” 
Mr. Walker ends his book with words, not unlike those used by 
Solomon in summing up the final fruits of his knowledge and 
wisdom. “How small is the sum of our actual knowledge. With 
regard to all the more important things, to the questions which 
concern us most nearly it amounts to little beyond a consciousness 
of our own ignorance.” A book to buy, to read and re-read, and to 
treasure as a reminder and refresher of the wisdom which never 
fades but ripens slowly. Let us hope, if it is not beyond human 
possibility, that Mr. Walker will succeed in exploring even a 
hundred yards farther along the hitherto uncharted way. 

Harry Ropers. 


The Perfect Playgoer 


Two Hundred and Fifty Times I Saw a Play: Or Authors, Actors 
and Audiences. By K.O. Newman. (Pelagos Press. 5s.) 


THIS is an extraordinarily interesting book, and it is not surprising 
that it somewhat baffled Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose letter of comment 
tc the author is printed in facsimile opposite the title-page. Mr. 
Newman here records a unique experience, that of going 250 times 
in succession to the same play. Occasionally he had to leave his 
corner seat to take a breath of fresh air, but he always timed his 
return to cause the minimum of inconvenience to actors and audi- 
ence. However, as he says, it is impossible to please in the milieu 
of the theatre whatever you do, and it is not surprising to learn that, 
in his words: “ The actors, who resented my continuous presence 
most——some rumours to that effect reached me—objected to my 
temporary absence even more.” The author and producer were 
both friends of his, and he does not tell us what they thought of 
his experiment. Mr. Shaw, however, says that it would have driven 
him mad, and that he is not sure “that the author came out of it 
without a slight derangement.” 

Of one thing I am sure, Mr. Newman must be a comparatively 
young man, no man in his maturity would have had the necessary 
nerve and physical stamina unless, of course, he slept through each 
performance or concentrated on something else. But Mr. Newman 
attended, in a double sense, every evening and matinée for five 
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Assault on PAIN 


The fear of pain is a legacy left over from the dark 
ages. Science and education have done away with most of 
the fears which beset primitive man, but the fear of pain 
remains. The age-long history of man’s warfare against 
r disease is illumined by such names as Sir Humphry Davy 
who first realised the anesthetic properties of nitrous oxide, 
and Sir James Simpson who discovered the use of chloro- 
form as an anesthetic : thanks to them and others like 
them, modern surgery has been robbed of its terrors. 


But the lesser, though still wearing, pains of every 
day remain to sap the sufferer’s vitality in proportion to 
the severity of the attack. Headache, toothache, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia and all the other distressing nerve pains 
are universal ills, and to combat them is the function of 
*Cogene ’. 

‘ Cogene ’ is a scientific combination of four separate 
drugs, in tablet form, each one of tried and proved value in 
the relief of pain. Because each of the four is present only 
in a minute quantity, there is no danger of the harmful 
after-effects which might attend the taking of an effective 
dose of a single drug, yet *‘ Cogene’ will relieve the most 
harassing nerve pain in a surprisingly short time. That is 
why doctors prescribe ‘ Cogene ’. It is sold by all chemists 
at 1/l}d. a tube. 


Never forget, though, that while ‘ Cogene ’ will relieve 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. 
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months. That is what makes his experience remarkable and gives 
value to his book. It is not the only thing that gives his book value, 
for any young man, or woman, might equal his feat but bring 
nothing of value out of it. It happened that Mr. Newman possessed 
unusual powers of perception and a highly developed critical faculty, 
as the following quotation will illustrate : 

After a comparatively short time of serial attendance I began to 
see everything on the stage as through a magnifying glass. All seemed 
to assume an undue importance. Slightly differing movements of 
the actor or changes of intonation or speed became minor events. 
Even accidental changes of position of the furniture or props became 
immediately noticeable. From the moment the curtain rose the 
quality and mood of the audience and the reaction of the cast began 
to register as through a microphone. At times mood and reaction 
reinforced each other, at others they were plainly in oppvsition. 
Sometimes a regular ding-dong battle developed. Completely 
eventless performances never happened. 

Another result was that the play separated into three distinct units: 
author, actors and audience. The writer deals with each of these 
elements in turn, and has penetrating things to say of all of them. 
His experience shows that, in his own words, “ only great authors— 
and even they by no means all through a play—can stand up to such 
a process.” All the ingredients of a play begin to get isolated, and 
the true and the false rapidly make themselves felt and. separate 
“like cream from milk in a centrifugal machine.” At this point I 
suggest that this is what happens in the experience of any intelligent 
regular playgoer, such as a dramatic critic. That is why his judge- 
ments are so often disconcerting to the young and naive enthusiast. 
But let that young enthusiast do what Mr. Newman did and _ his 
first enthusiasm would very rapidly evaporate in most cases. This 
is an original and most enlightening book, and one that all actors, 
authors and playgoers should read. They would learn a great deal 


from it. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


The Doctrine of Atonement 


The Gospel of the New World. By Oliver C. Quick. (Nisbet. 6s. 6d. 


Outver Quick did not live to revise these lectures for publication. 
His charm, his vivacity and (to borrow from Glanvil) “the insinuat- 
ing subtlety of his carriage” are indicated in the memoir prefixed 
to this book by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The chapters them- 
selves will make plain why there was never any difficulty in per- 
suading theological students to attend the lectures of the Regius 
Professor. He was greatly respected as a scholar; he was still 
more loved as a person. 

In form this book is slight; it is an essay in criticism rather 
than a constructive or massive treatise, but criticism of this sort 
is in itself a furthering of the subject, and its conclusions are far 
from negative. The lectures deal with various formulations of the 
doctrine of the Atonement. The discussion of them had to be 
summary but was never shallow. It is, perhaps, the special privilege 
of Anglican scholars, born in a church which has found its unity 
elsewhere than in systematic theology, to flit, Ariel-like, in an 





The Hand that held the Hoover works the Drill! 





With no glamour of uniform, 
with all the burdens and respon- 
sibilities of running a home, 
thousands of housewives in 1944 
are war-workers too. They are 
doing a double job. They get 
no medals for it. But if ever 
women deserved especial honour, 
these do. So to all war-workers 
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the hundred and one other house- 
hold jobs 
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eclectic fashion over the wide fields of Christian speculation ; but 
from the Bible Quick started, to the Bible he came back, and the 
best chapters in the book are those in exegis of the Bible. Occasionally 
there seem to be jumps, or at least little skips, in the argument 
These might well have been remedied had the author prepared his 
manuscript for the Press. Again, itvis easy for a theological reviewer 
to cavil at various passages ; thus, for instance, I think his later 
references to St. Thomas Aquinas more judicious and fair than his 
earlier ; I question whether he has drawn from St. Irenaeus that 
which is most significant in his teaching ; I am not wholly happy 
about his use of the term “nature” in connexion with the Fall; 
moreover, here and there the writer presupposes earlier lectures 
in which he had expounded doctrines, such as the Self-limitation of 
God in Creation, which here he feels free to take for granted. More- 
over, his own view is by no means systematically expounded and 
defended. None the less for its acute criticism, its emphasis and its 
religious and theological insights this is a work of serious importance, 
It is central to Quick’s contention that the doctrine of our 
Redemption cannot rightly be sundered from the Resurrection of 
our Lord and the new age inaugurated thereby. Abelardian theories 
of the Atonement (so-called) and juridical theories, he thinks, are 
satisfactory so far as they go, but only the sacrificial theory, especially 
as expounded, though too narrowly, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
can include the others and supply what by themselves they lack. 
These technical words may suggest a piece of purely professional 
writing, but Quick had such clarity of mind and style, such freedom 
from the mere conventionalities of thought, that he has written a 
book intelligible and interesting to all who are concerned with these 
deep matters. He has pointed the way forward, and the appearance 
of these lectures will enhance our already grievous sense of loss, 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


Fiction 
The Ballad and the Source. By Rosamond Lehmann. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 


The Innovator. By John Brett Robey. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
Pastoral. By Nevil Shute. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


IT seems a very long time since Rosamond Lehmann published a - 


novel, but the many admirers of this never prolific writer will find 
that her talent has gained in clarity and confidence since she pub- 
lished The Weather in the Streets, the most ambitious and least 
satisfying of her books. The Ballad and the Source is not less 
ambitious, but now Rosamond Lehmann has gained a firmer control 
of her material and emotions, with highly gratifying results. To 
call her new novel a masterpiece would be extravagant ; but she has 
written one both remarkable and engrossing. In it she tells the 
fascinating story of a complete egotist. The influence of Henry 
James and George Meredith, so marked in Dusty Answer, is still 
apparent, but of less consequence since now she tackles the problems 
of behaviour and technique from an angle which she has made her 
own. The life and times of Mrs. Jardine are largely constructed 
from data collected by the young Rebecca, herself a novelist in 
embryo, in the palmy days when the threat of world wars seemed 
more remote than dangerous. How well this era of ease and 
elegance is recovered through the eyes and ears of a young and 
ardent child, which makes both plausible and probable her captiva- 
tion by the charms of the thrilling Mrs. Jardine, the adored and 
adoring friend of her own grandmother. Their first eagerly antici- 
pated meeting is almost a triumph for the ageing woman, made into 
something of an eidolon by the generous imagination of the girl, 
when suddenly Rebecca realises that her gracious hostess is acting. 
The next time she goes with her sister to tea at Mrs. Jardine’s 
house they meet her grandchildren. The eldest, Maisie, hates the 
old woman. She and Rebecca become close friends. Another 
source of rich information is Tilly, an ancient Cockney, who has 
been for many years her grandmother’s maid ; and so, slowly and 
painfully, a larger than life portrait of Sibyl Jardine is achieved. 
There is the broken first marriage, and the wreckage of her husband’s 
career ; the tragic life and death of her only child, the beautiful and 
gifted Ianthe ; and her final marriage to the drunkard, Harry. The 
book is crowded with characters and situations, and for the most 
part the contact between life experienced and life imagined is 
successfully negotiated. Occasionally, the author suggests, her 
incidents may strain credulity, but such is the general vitality of 
her heroic villainess (indeed, of most of the characters) that we 
willingly accept such flaws, so enthralling do we find the hectic 
progression of the stories unfolded. 

John Brett Robey’s first novel, The Innovator, deals with the few 
days between the final entry of Jesus into Jerusalem and the Cruci- 
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fixion. His principal characters are the members of the Sanhedrim, 
the council over which Caiaphas and Annas presided. Minor figures 
are their wives and servants. Here afain an unusual angle adds 
vividness and point to the story. The author builds up his structure 
with skill and imagination, the political background is explored 
succinctly for us, and the dangers of scrambling for power made 
clear. To the Council, already in a state of unrest, the arrival of a 
Messiah merely presages fresh trouble. How many such creatures 
they have seen rapidly decline and fall from too sudden eminence! 
The rivalries between Caiaphas and his father-in-!aw, between the 
wealthy merchant Porphirios and the ambitious careerist Matthan, 
add to the general tension of the meeting of the Council. With the 
feast of the Passover at hand there are many matters of importance 
tu be discussed, and as is usual in any such assembly there are the 
die-hards, the obstructionists, the dangerous leftists and the weather- 
cocks. The story, as it is swiftly unfolded, has many analogies with 
the recent history of Europe and the complex struggles of widely 
differing parties for the reins of power. It is not until the final 
section of the book is reached that the figure of Christ appears—the 
foredoomed victim of Caiaphas. Another odd and interesting book. 
Contrasted with the spiritual violence of the other novels, Nevil 
Shute’s Pastoral seems rather mundane, and his characters without 
exception over simplified ; but for two of them, at any rate, angels 
dine at the Ritz and a nightingale sings in Berkeley Square. The 
captain of a bomber-crew falls in love with a young section officer, 
who takes her duties seriously. She likes him, but turns down his 
proposal, since she fecls her war-time job is more important than 
matrimony. The constant strain between the couple quickly 
develops into a situation which threatens to get out of hand. The 
good sense of the characters comes to the rescue ; pretty Gervase 
Robertson, learning of the havoc she was wrought with Peter 
Marshall’s peace of mind, agrees to allow him a month in which to 
convert her to his own point of view. The author tells his tale 
skilfully and uses with equal cleverness the opportunities provided 
by bombing—and fishing—expeditions to fill in the contours of his 
pleasant love story. JouN Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 


Bath. By R.A. L. Smith. (Batsford. 12s. 6d.) 


THE text by the late Lieutenant R. A. L. Smith of this book is 
excellent. It gives a concise, informative social history of Bath, 
from mediaeval times to the days of Jane Austen, with a glance at 
Roman Bath. It is abundantly illustrated by well-chosen quotations, 
from the earliest tothe latest times, and from numerous sources, such 
as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Leland, Sir John Harington, Pepys and 
others. The account of Beau Nash and his influence is particularly 
good, and the quotations from Horace Walpole and Jane Austen 
much to the point. The numerous illustrations are good, but not 
comprehensive enough to do full justice to the minor architectural 
glories of this beautiful city, though praise must be given to the 
occasional photographs of detail, such as those of Regency balconies. 











FINANCE AND INVESTMENT | 


By CUSTOS 
WHILE there is plenty of money available for investment, precious 
little of it is finding its way just now into the stock markets. Bank 
deposits are increasing more rapidly than in the early months of 
the year without any indication of persistent demand either for 
existing securities or tor the Government's “ tap” loans. The truth 
is that in recent weeks “liquidity preference” has again become 
apparent as a market factor. Partly because prices, taken by and 
large, now look high enough and partly because investors are 
beginning to pay attention to post-war uncertainties, both financial 
and political, the majority of those with surplus funds have latterly 
decided that there is little to be lost by holding back. That prices, 
in such conditions of low turnover, are not falling, is a striking 
indication of a strong technical position. I cannot imagine any 
outburst of speculative enthusiasm yet awhile to relieve matters, nor 
does it seem likely that there will be any setback of such propor- 
tions as would justify a policy of selling out. On selective lines the 
market will probably move higher over the next few weeks 


UNILEVER RESERVES 

Recent investment support for Lever Brothers and Unilever {£1 
ordinary units around 45s. looks justified in the light of the position 
disclosed in the latest accounts. Although the dividend is merely 
being maintained at 5 per cent., or one-half of the pre-war rate, 
profits would have easily covered a ro per cent. distribution but for 
the necessity, under the terms of the agreement between the English 
and the Dutch sides of the combine, to set aside a sum sufficient to 
cover the same dividend for ordinary stockholders in the N.V. 
(Dutch) concern as has been paid to stockholders in “ Limited.” 
How the N.V. company has fared under the Nazi occupation is not 
known, since contact has not yet been resumed with Rotterdam, 
but it is known that profits for 1942 covered the preference dividend. 
So far, however, there has been no ordinary payment in the war 
years, with the result that the English company has had to set aside 
very large sums to cover the possibility that after the war the 
Dutch concern may not be able to declare ordinary dividends 
retrospectively. 

With its extensive interests the Dutch company should have done 
reasonably well, and will, of course, have claims on Germany for any 
financial depredations that the Nazis may have perpetrated in the 
past three years. My own feeling is, therefore, that a large. part 
of the £3,600,000 now set aside by the English company to cover 
the Dutch position will eventually be freed. Meantime, earnings of 
“Limited ” continue on a satisfactory level and the consolidated 
balance-sheet discloses a strong position as regards reserves and 
liquid resources. 





HEAVY E.P.T. PAYERS—I 

Last week I suggested that as a group the heavy payers of Excess 
Profits Tax were worth investigating for opportunities for capital 
appreciation. Broadly, the argument is that some of the companies 
in question should be able to retain at least a part of their war-time 
prosperity, that they will have substantial sums coming in from 
their E.P.T. refunds after the war, and will stand to gain very 
materially, ‘in relation to ordinary dividend payments, whenever 
E.P.T. is reduced or rescinded. Among the larger and better-known 
companies in this category is Home and Colonial Stores, the im- 
portant retail subsidiary of Lever Brothers and Unilever. Trading 
profits are running at a high level but about three-quarters is being 
absorbed by income tax, N.D.C. and E.P.T. Taking the latest 
figures, for the year to January 1, 1944, of consolidated trading profits 
of £1,267,369, taxation took £970,000, of which £541,947 was N.DC. 4 
and E.P.T. In the past five years the N.D.C. and E.P.T. have 
absorbed no less than £2,600,000, which means that the E.P.T. 
refund of 10 p.c. net will be a substantial sum. 

In each of the past two years the dividend on the 4s. ordinary 
shares, now quoted around 6s. 9d., has been only 3 p.c., absorbing a 
net sum of just over £30,000. It is not difficult to imagine, however, 
that the maintenance of anything like the present level of profits, 
with income tax reduced to, say, 7s. 6d and E.P.T. to, say, 4o p.c, 
would result in substantial earnings on the ordinary capital. The 
company’s misfortune is that the standard years for E.P.T. pur- 
poses were a period of abnormally low profits. Administrative 
economies and better profit margins promise to leave earning power 
on a satisfactory level in the post-war years, nor should there be 
any serious change-over problems. In spite of their small current 
yield the 4s. ordinaries should be worth putting away. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LTD. 


STRONG FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Tue thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Harrisons & Crosfield, 
Limited, will be held in London on October 24th. 

In his review of the Company’s financial year ended on June 3oth, 
1944, Mr. H. Eric Miller reminds shareholders that the business was 
founded a hundred years ago, and it is interesting to read that as a young 
man he worked under three sons of the original founders of Harrisons 
& Crosfield. 

The financial position remains strong and liquid. The profit of £258,932 
is no mean achievement in face of the heavy incidence of taxation in every 
country, in some cases duplicated, in others levied with retrospective 
effect. 

Reviewing the rubber industry, Mr. Miller pays tribute to the virtual 
miracle performed by the U.S.A. in producing huge supplies of synthetic 
substitutes, thus saving the situation for the United Nations. He reports 
that exploratory conversations on post-war rubber problems have been 
held recently in London, by officials of the British, United States and 
Netherland Governments. It was recognised that these problems were 
matters of common concern to the three Governments. Whilst 
appreciating the steps thus taken, the plantation side of the industry is 
studying the practical problems that will arise on the liberation of terri- 
tories now occupied by the Japanese. It 1s reasonable to assume that for 
some time all the natural rubber that can be produced will be urgently 
wanted, but looking further ahead when possibly there might be a 
potential surplus, new uses for rubber are being examined, and amongst 
these Mr. Miller is favourably impressed with the outstanding advantages 
of rubber roads. 

Reviewing the tea industry, Mr. Miller says the past year has been an 
uneventful one. The scheme whereby the Minister of Food became the 
sole purchaser of tea for export has continued to work smoothly so that 
all countries obtained their fair share of the available supplies. 

It is indeed fortunate that as the result of past good husbandry by the 
British tea-producing industry in India, Ceylon and East Africa, the 
United Nations have been provided with reasonably adequate supplies 
of tea, notwithstanding the complete cessation of exports from the Nether- 
lands Indies, China, Japan, Formosa and Indo-China. 

For the current year the Ministry of Food have again contracted with 
producers for their exportable crop on the previous terms adjusted to meet 
the rising cost of production. Unless something very unforeseen occurs 
the tea industry is assured of a fairly prosperous year. 
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800 children like this are being cared for 


and trained by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


* ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
PLEASE HELP. 


This Society must not be confused with ANY OTHER 
SOCIETY using the name of SHAFFESBURY, 


Patron: H.M. THE KING, 
President: 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


Chairman and Treasures: 


FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 























A NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Lord Dawson 
ON OUR VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 


*The voluntary hospitals have certain qualities, due to their his- 
tory and traditions, that cannot be erected de novo. Experience 
and authority have gathered round the teaching hospitals. There 
is something in their tradition which cannot be reproduced. As well 
try to copy Westminster Abbey without its spirit.° 


Following Lord Dawson's tribute the 
Minister of Health says, “The 
Voluntary Hospitals . . . are a typical 
and successful product of this 
country’s methods.’ 

There is now in view a bold forward 


passionately and compassionately 
pursued. The Voluntary Hospitals 
are run for human beings by human 
beings. This is why, perhaps, the 
Voluntary Hospitals have gained 
the affection, loyalty and support — 
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step—a Health Service for everybody 
—and the Voluntary Hospitals, as 
always in the past, are eager to 
play their full part. 

In the centuries of their existence the 
Voluntary Hospitals, now numbering 
over 1,000, have had a single mission 
—the welfare of the patient, nothing 
else. Every part of their service to 
the people—the training of all doctors, 
and more than half the nurses ; the 
long, inspiring story of research, 
discovery, improved treatment, heal- 
ing, more hospitals, better hospitals, 
freedom of choice of hospital—each 
has had its source in that one ideal 





which they will certainly need in the 
future as much as in the past—of so 
many millions of people. It is always 
‘our hospital.’ 

As their contribution to the war 
effort, the great resources of the 
Voluntary Hospitals in staff, buildings 
and equipment have been made avail- 
able to the Government. Thousands 
of their doctors and nurses are in 
the Forces. 

In the future, the Voluntary Hospitals 
look forward to making their own 
unique contribution to the building of 
a healthier Britain, as partners in the 
plans for the Nation’s Health Service. 


IssuED BY THE BritisH Hospitats AssociaTION 
12 GROSVENOR CRESCENT SWI 








The Country 


owes much to these hands. 


It is the inborn skill in 


their fingers which has given this country 


its priceless superiority in weapons. 


Today these hands are busy fashioning 
Victory: tomorrow they will once more turn their 
skill to the task of building cars—among which the 
Singer will take a proud place—so that we 

may enjoy the fruits of that Victory. 


SINGER MOTORS LTD coventry anv sinmincuam 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 
ALKING TOURS may have to 
be undertaken to find King 
Six Cigars, in short supply like so 
many other good =_ things. But 
Journey's End is pleasant indeed 
in the enjoyment of this grand 1s, 
smoke, 
PERSONAL 
WISE injunction says “Keep coo”— 
So smoke TOM LONG—an easy rule. 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 


A 


turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watxer’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46. Ilford Lane, Ilford London. 

>» ERMALINE. 

» A delicious and digestible Bread. 

Ask your Baker. 
( YANCER SUFFERER (349-44).—Miner, wife and small 
son, desperately poor. Jewellery gratefully received. 

Please help.—NaTIONAL SocreTy FOR CANCER RELIEP, 
2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

YHASE CLOCHES re-pay their cost the first season ; 
( last indefinitely. They speed-up Vegetables by weeks, 
double output, provide an extra crop, ensure fresh food the 
year round.—Cuase Lrv., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 

‘OMMONPLACE? Many things are nowadays, but 
( not T.T.T. Magnums, the cigarette specially made 


for the sensitive palate. Obtainable from WHrttmMore & 


Baytey, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 
500, 65.6; 1,000, 130/-. Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 
ASSOCIA- 


ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
] TION appeals for lady suffering from advanced 
malignant disease. Please help us to provide nursing care 
and comforts. (Case 48). 74 Brook Green, 
London, W.6. 
¥F\UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
L ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds ot old felt hats 

are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY. 
tT ORNBY Electric Train, Carriages, Signal. 
rails, points, station, transformer, etc. 

Box 171 
- ] A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 

4 Individual ition. Inclusive fee £6 6s. 0d. 
Instalments arranged. For particulars apply Box No. 164. 
\ ILES TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—Vacancies for 
p pupils in horticulture and agriculture. November. 
2 to 3 years’ course; 
Miles Technical 


Appeal “ S,”’ 


Many 
£50.— 


Residential ; 


16 years, either sex. 
SECRETARY, 


moderate fees.—Write 
School, Woodley, Berks. 
\ | ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Crarxe HALL, 
4 Lrp., Wine Ovfice Court, E.C.4. 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address, Letters 
4 redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
\ SS. invited on all subjects—Fiction, Children’s, 
A Gardening, etc.—JoHn GrrrorD Ltp., 121 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
QTAIRS BLAZING.  .but ESCAPE certain for you and 
i’ family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details Id, stamp.— 
JouN Kerr & Co, (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. 
‘TAMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
» sent on appro. at Id. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. i 
*YBIL RANG and AP SIMON, Literary, Dramatic 
‘ and Film Agents. Typewriting Dept. MSS. copied. 
43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. (TEM 1733). ' 
7." TOWNSFOLK IN _ THE COUNTRY.—No drains 
yet sanitary comfort like town home !_ ELSAN Chemi- 
cal Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air - Raid Shelter. 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE, Thousands 
installed by Local Authorities.— Write, enclosing id. stamp 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co. (Dept. 
254/22), st Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
4 her Council of the Kipling Society, having branches in 
the Empire and .S.A., welcomes new members 
interested in Kipling’s works.—Apply : Sir CHRISTOPHER 
Rostnson, 100 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


WHO GOES HOME? 


or THE GRAND DIVORCE 





A New Fantasy 
by 
C, 8S. LEWIS 


Author of “The Screwtape Letters.” 
Will appear in THE GUARDIAN on 
November 10 and in following issues. 
Order now from your newsagent or fron 
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i 
Cigarette . .. 


... even in these days of 
substitutes, make-do and 
make-believe, which gives 
you unadulterated pleasure 
of the best Turkish leaf. 
Of normal — which is now 
often so abnormal — size, 
it is of exceptional virtue. 
For, in Sobranie Turkish 
No. 6 is smoking which 
really satisfies — an aroma 
which is rich but never 
heavy, a full flavour which 
you can really taste and 
that quality of all the best 
Turkish leaf—almost com- 
plete absence of nicotine. 
Here then is a cigarette 
which can cut down your 
smoking yet give you a 
satisfaction that you have 
never known before... 


SOBRANIE 


TURKISH No. 6 
made by the makers of BALKAN 
SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes 
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KERFOOTS 

MEDICATED 

PASTILLES 
embodying the 


manufacturing 
of 
eighty years 


experience 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. | 
Vale of Bardsley | 
Lancashire | 




















AU'HORS'’ MSS 
Publishers are asking for 


NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES and 
JUVENILE FICTION. 


Send these to 
JASMINE CHATTERTON, 
39, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 1737, 








All MSS personally negotiated. No reading fees 


‘THINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?— 
_ , It so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School- under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at REDUCED 
FEES. ‘raining in Journalism Short Stories, Article 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
Course. Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus Dept.. 
L.S.J., 57 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
"[WEEDS.—Scotch, ali wool, from 9s. and 2 coupons per 
yard. Write for patterns—DENHOLM ‘TweEDs, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
ws WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
Ww TE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INstiTUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8, 








EDUCATIONAL 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
_ for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent.,B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B. Com., I.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1394.) 
4 lee QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridees 
the gap between school and call-up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough. 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939— 
or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241 
‘a TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
: Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
3306-3 Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross 
Bucks. Fulmer 256 
[ Y NIVERSITY 
founded 1887, 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
J é prepares students for London 
University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 
Teachers Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 
Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concern. 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: instalments. 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus post 
free from ReGistRaR, 76. Burlington House, Cambridge. 





LECTURES 
IBERALS invite you to Kingsway Hall, Sat., Oct. 28th, 
4 3 p.m. Dingle Foot, M.P., on “ Things Worth 
Fighting For.” Admission Free. 
ss Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique. 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMES 
CHING, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Sats. at 2.45. Begining October 21st. 





APPOINTMENTS VACAN!I & WANTED 
( ~——— and liaison officers (either sex) required 

by National War Charity. Work involves developing 
appeal through local committees. Previous experience not 
essential. State age, salary expected, full details career and 
qualifications ; indicate whether or not free to reside in any 


part of the country.—Box No. 170. 





EXHIBITIONS 
mi ( YOUNTRY Life and Country Needs” Exhibition 
arranged by B.I.A.E. at Heal’s, Tottenham Court 
Road, until November 18th. 10-5. . 
PS a and drawings by Olive Cook, B. Michal- 
owska, Edwin Smith, at the Arcade Gallery, 15, Royal 
Arcade, 28, Old Bond St. 20th Oct.to 10th Nov. 10-5. 
Sat. 10-1. Admission free. 
PP Jones Gallery, October 7th to November 3rd. 
Paintings by W. Blair Watson. First Floor, Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. 
ORTRAITURE OF FIVE CENTURIES.—A ocollec- 
4 tion of portraits in oil, watercolour and pencil from 
the 16th to the 20th Century, now on view at Heal’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road. W.1 
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